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1A MILLION CANADIANS 


For people in every walk 
of life the financial angle is 
becoming increasingly im- 
portant. For teachers this is 
doubly so. 


Today, with the problems 
of peace looming large, you 
owe it to yourself, first as a 
citizen, to be well informed 
on banking principles and 
practice — and, secondly as 
a teacher and moulder of 
tomorrow’s people of affairs, 
you will want your pupils 
to have a good grounding in 
this all-important subject. 


In these two booklets, 
which are yours for the 
asking, the story of banking 
is told—simply, briefly and 
without prejudice. 

Fill in the coupon below 
and mail it today. If you are 
teaching commercial studies 
you will find this material 
of real help in your work. 
If you would like us to do 
so, we shall be glad upon 
request to send you, without 
charge, copies for each of 
your pupils. 


Bank. oF MonrTREAL 


working with Canadians in every walk of life since 1817 


DD Ptease use block letters 


BANK OF MONTREAL, 119 St. James Street West, Montreal. 


Please send me, without charge, a copy of the booklet ‘‘Your Bank and How You May 
Use It"’, together with its special school supplement, ‘‘A Bit About Banking"’. 





John WV Barnett . ae 


An Appreciation 


AST time I strolled through the corridors of Scona High School 
there still hung on the wall of the main hall a photograph of the 
Scona High Soccer Team, Year 1914. Like a bastion in the rear 

row stands a burly, black-mustachioed titan whom one rightly assumes 
to have been on the staff. This photograph is probably the first pictorial 
record of John Barnett’s long and honorable association with educa- 
tion in Canada. 


It is not quite the beginning of the story, however. John taught 
first of all in the Park Hill Rural School near Lougheed. One thinks 
with relish of the awe with which the pigtailed girls and the overalled 
boys must have gazed at this big-boned scion of English colleges and 
Big-League Football, sent by an inscrutable providence to hold down 
the chair of their late-departed mentor. And one hears afar off the 
chuckles of the Inspector who discovered him and sent him there. 

Presently Edmonton sought him out and installed him as head 
of the South Side commercial department. Before long his wife and 
infant son were at home in the pleasant house on University Avenue. 
There for a quarter-century A.T.A. men and other professional friends 
have enjoyed a hospitality almost unique in its charm. John and Mrs. 
Barnett have just moved to a house in the west end overlooking the 
Saskatchewan Valley; it will take years for their visitors to fit them 
into the new frame. The old home had an ample basement which gave 
refuge to a billiard table . . . but that would be a story in itself. (Harry 
Clark used to play havoc with the laws of probability on that table.) In 
the old home there was room for dogs of gentle intelligence and sublime 
dignity, - Lassie, Mac, Wally and others; room for occasional tables 
just right for chess; room for Bernard and the three girls and their 
boy-friends, all of whom gave the home a general air of being well 
lived-in. 

Somewhere in his career John did duty as music supervisor in 
Edmonton schools. One remembered this while listening to the phil- 
harmonic concerts on his car radio, those long country trips on a 
Saturday afternoon. Oh yes, there were cars. I don’t remember as far 
back as John’s Gray Dort, but there was an Overland early in the series, 
followed by The Old MacLaughlin, a Jewett, a Buick, a Graham Paige, 
a Mercury and one or two over which time has thrown a merciful veil 
of oblivion. What their aggregate mileage in the cause of Alberta 
teachers comes to, nobody will ever know. It can be said without malice 
that the cars of a man like John tend to acquire personality and even 
legend. Was it not The Old MacLaughlin that shook off its gas-tank on 
the road home past Fort Saskatchewan elevators, and travelled half a 
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mile on the projected will-power of its driver through the worst spring 
thaw in a decade? Let it be written in the record that John is a driver 
of great competence and superb endurance. He has had to be! 


One is not likely to forget the first contact with such a man. It 
was at Camrose in W. A. Stickle’s time. Mr. Stickle was a forthright 
booster for teacher-organization, and gave Barnett a very handsome in- 
troduction. But one sensed in the student-body a ““Go-canny-something- 
fishy-here,” a resistance which John had to combat or conciliate. He 
made a plucky effort at conciliation, with more than fair success. Going 
out to teach, one met that hostility everywhere and gradually became 
aware of its sources. John’s rugged leadership had already helped win 
the Edmonton strike (and strikes were far from genteel in those days); 
it had already dismayed many of the administrators, from the Minister 
down, whose paternalistic regime left little scope for anything but 
mute obedience on the part of teachers. 


In The Grapes of Wrath, Steinbeck has one, of his characters 
defining a Red as “any fellow who wants thirty cents an hour when 
I’m paying twenty-five.” In that sense, of course, John was a Red, and 
many who were jarred by the impact of the infant Alliance not only 
looked upon him as a not very respectable agitator, but went to some 
lengths to smear him as such. That is the first thing that has to happen 
to labor organizers—I remember when Keir Hardie’s name was mud in 
English politics. We can thank John for having taken the dirt that 
somebody had to take in our behalf, as part of the price of efficient 
organization. 


In the early days, then, thousands of Alberta teachers looked 
askance at John, and resented the persistence with which he canvassed 
memberships from school to school, the demands which he made upon 
them for local leadership, and the other things which had to be pushed 
along to “put teeth” into teacher-organization. But the years went by; 
John’s various cars rumbled over the dirt roads as he battled for a 
teacher’s wages here, for a teacher’s home there, for a teacher’s job 
elsewhere, for a teacher’s reputation yonder—in short, for whatever 
aspect of fair play and common decency was being denied to any 
teacher at any time. He delivered service to hundreds of teachers up and 
down the Province, so that in time the old distrust and opposition 
declined, and many of us became declared “Barnett men” in our own 
districts. 


Above all, the Great Depression brought John (and with him the 
Alliance) into his own. Over east, the Saskatchewan Teachers’ Alliance 
had died of a weak heart, and teachers clear across to the Maritimes 
were in the most abject distress—rural teachers particularly. But in 
Alberta the bottom never quite fell out of the teacher’s livelihood; 
somehow, under the constant spur and occasional flagellation of the 
A.T.A., the trustees and the Department found money to pay the rural 
teachers a subsisting wage. In 1935 all teachers were called upon to vote 
“Yes” or “No” to compulsory membership in the A.T.A. The vote 
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was almost unanimously “Yes,” an expression by the rank and file of 
the confidence and the sense of obligation which John’s and the 
Alliance’s good. service had inspired in us. This vote marked the eleva- 
tion of John Barnett from the status of agitator to that of educational 
leader and philosopher. True, he had already in 1930 been honored with 
the presidency of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation. Since the advent 
of the teaching profession with legal status, he has sat on the Board of | 
Teacher Certification, the Senate of the University, the Provincial 

Council for Adult Education, and other bodies where educational 

policies are shaped at the philosophical level. And he has been at home 

in such bodies because he has great experience, an honest purpose and a 

very capable mind. 






























Pictures crowd the memory as I fumble to an inadequate close of 
this appreciation. I like best to remember the trip which John and I 
made to Smoky Lake many years ago. The Principal had been fired, and 
a meeting was called for 8 o’clock on a Saturday evening to review the 
trustees’ action. When we met in the secretary’s office, the chairman 
took hold with a competence and directness rather rare in those days. 
He was a massive Ukrainian farmer of great natural dignity and an 
orderly mind. Before him on the table he kept a long list of the com- 
plaints upon which the dismissal had been based. With the most debon- 
air courtesy, he and John slugged it out till one-thirty in the morning, 
with occasional pause to hear some correction as to fact by the 
Principal. Their debate was unmarred by rant, abuse or petty quibble 
of any kind. At 1:30, placing a check against the last item of his list, the 
chairman said that the Board’s final decision would be conveyed to us 
during the day. After a cordial handshake all around, we drove back to 
Edmonton in the dawn. Well, the Principal was reinstated and word to 
that effect promptly reached the A.T.A. Office. 


John likes to fight that way . . . perhaps even more, he likes to 
win that way. 


A. J. H. POWELL. 
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EDITORIAL 


NO TEACHER — NO SCHOOL 
|r September 160,000 children throughout Alberta prepared to 
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return to the classroom for the first normal school year since 

the outbreak of war. But some 10,000 of Alberta’s children were 
without ‘a teacher. Of these, 3,000 were immediately enrolled at 250 
correspondence centres with supervisors in charge. Pupils at 600 other 
schools were forced to postpone their education, perhaps until more 
supervisors could be found, perhaps indefinitely, for the simple reason 
that Alberta is running out of teachers. 


This acute shortage of teachers did not develop over the summer 
holidays. The beginning may be traced back to the thirties, when, with- 
Out exception, every School Board in Alberta took advantage of the 
oversupply of teachers to reduce salaries. No doubt it was considered 
“good business” on the part of the School Boards and the ratepayers to 
cut educational costs, but it also led to something that School Boards 
had not foreseen—a declining enrolment in Normal Schools. In no year . 
since 1936 has Alberta. certificated a sufficient number of teachers to 
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meet the average number of withdrawals. While the deficiency did not 
become noticeable until after the outbreak of war, from 1937 on Grade 
XII graduates began to avoid education as a career because of low 
salaries, inadequate pensions and, in many districts, unsuitable living 
accommodation. 


For some time School Boards were not interested, let alone alarmed 
—nor was the public. Slight raises in salaries were grudgingly given by 
most Boards, but still the salaries were too meagre to hold those teaching 
and too meagre to attract high-school graduates. When the supply of 
teachers became exhausted. the School Boards appealed to the ex-teach- 
ers of the Province, many of whom resumed teaching. A short training 
course was provided as a special inducement. In spite of these measures 
the shortage became greater each year. 


their power to keep classrooms open and a teacher in every class- 

room. However, the time arrived when the credentials presented 
to the Department of Education by persons who had been persuaded to 
resume teaching did not bear very close scrutiny, and any person who 
had had any professional training of any kind, at any time, and at any 
place was granted a certificate to teach. 


| HE Minister of Education and his Department did everything in 


Even at this stage School Boards throughout the Province seemed 
to be quite oblivious or indifferent to the approaching crisis. Their idea 
was to wait for the return to “normal,” so they did nothing, and did it 
well. Three years ago the schools could no longer be staffed with 
teachers. A simple expedient for the Minister and his Department 
would have been to issue permits under extremely elastic regulations 
until every classroom had a “teacher.” It is to Alberta’s credit that the 
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Minister of Education and his Department issued no permits, and it may 
be assumed, will not issue any permits. The Minister and his Depart- 
ment have held to the principle that a teacher must have the re- 
quired academic qualifications and professional training. The 
Minister and his Department have held to the principle that only 
persons holding a certificate of qualification issued under the regulations 
of the Minister are teachers, and that correspondence centres, not being 
classrooms, are entitled to only a portion of the Government grants 
for classrooms. 


the stand taken by the Minister of Education and his Department, 

and the Alberta Teachers’ Association will endeavour at all times, 
and to the best of its ability, to support the exemplification of these 
principles. 


S a professional body, the Alberta Teachers’ Association éndorses 


+ 


uphold the undertaking of the Government to remit the fees of 

students entering the Faculty of Education, provided that they 
enrol in courses leading to Junior Elementary and Intermediate Teach- 
ers’ Certificates. This is the first progressive step taken to cope with the 
shortage of teachers. However, there is no.evidence so far to support 
any predictions that a grant of $150 through the remission of fees, will 
be sufficient inducement to lure hundreds of persons into the teaching 
profession. 


oy person in Alberta interested in education acclaims and will 


The shortage of teachers in Alberta numbers close to 1800. True, 
there are only 600 classrooms closed, but the actual shortage is approxi- 
mately 1800. It is estimated as follows: 


ae eee e ep ce ce ree io ee 
Classrooms closed and correspondence centres opened..... 250 
Classrooms with teachers who— _ 
(a) have Letter of Authority; (b) are married 

women teaching temporarily (estimated) 00...0...0.00000- 1000 


Total ....:...fe% ier ova 1850 


Many teachers with Letters of Authority have refused to attend 
one session of the Summer School in order to obtain a permanent 
teaching certificate. Many married women now teaching have already 
expressed their intention of resigning next term, in some cases because 
of recent amendments to the Dominion Income Tax Regulations. 
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© gasian teachers write many words of praise for 
Ipana’s 5-Way Plan for Dental Health. Their letters indicate 
exceptional student interest and prove that pupils quickly grasp 
the elements of proper teeth and gum care. They say that 
Ipana’s visual aids make teaching easier. 

Shown opposite are units in the Ipana Plan. You'll find 
these aids advantageous in teaching the principles of correct 
dental care. You'll find these units helpful in establishing a 
successful dental health programe. 


Put Ipana’s 5-Way Plan to work in your classroom. Fill 
out and mail the coupon—today. 
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President's Column aire 


HE OPENING of another school 


term emphasizes the fact that 
the teacher shortage in Alberta and 
in Canada is more serious than ever 
before. This bears out the prediction 
made in this column last spring, and 
it was suggested at that time that 
steps could be taken to remedy the 
situation. However, school boards 
and the Department have done practi- 
eally nothing to try to keep present 
teachers in the profession or to at- 
tract recruits. Any steps that have 
been taken have been only emergency 
measures, and have not begun to 
solve the real problem of teacher 
shortage. 


It appears to me that there are 
several important reasons why many 
teachers do not stay with teaching 
and why students graduating from 
high schools do not elect to enter the 
Faculty of Education in greater 
numbers. 


Inadequate salaries would head the 
list, and while higher salaries have 
been urged again and again, there 
must be constant repetition. Present 
salaries are not attractive, and can- 
not hold teachers in the profession. 
The statutory minimum should be no 
less than $1,500, and there ought to 
be many positions in the field offer- 
ing $3,000 to $5,000 a year, with a 
fair number of administrative jobs 
carrying salaries of from $8,000 to 
$10,000 a year. These salaries would 
not be high as compared with those 
paid for executive positions in indus- 
try, and would offer some incentive 
to men and women to make teaching 
a lifetime career. Not until something 
approximating this is achieved will 
the social recognition of teaching as 
a profession make it attractive enough 
to recruit and retain highly qualified 
‘teachers. Present raises in salary 


10 


schedules amount to very little and 
hardly touch the real problem. 


Another reason why men and wo- 
men avoid teaching, I believe, lies 
in the trying conditions under which 
the majority of rural teachers are 
compelled to live. So long as other 
jobs in towns and cities provide 
better pay and greater opportunities 
for recreation, self-improvement and 
comfortable living, young persons 
are not likely to choose work which 
will mean isolation and discomfort 
in the rural areas. 

Still another reason for the pres- 
ent exodus away from teaching lies 
in our present inadequate pension 
scheme. Men of middle age, who 
begin to look ahead and to take stock 
of their position in life, can see little 
hope for security when they retire. 
They decide to get out of teaching 
and into better employment before 
it is too late. 

The cost of training or the length 
of time required to train for the 
teaching profession would not deter 
young people from entering if they 
could see the prospect of reasonable 
security and financial returns when 
they had qualified themselves. With 
conditions as they are, possibly these 
are factors to consider. Nevertheless, 
all agree that better qualifications 
are not only desirable but necessary 
in our times. 

Undoubtedly there are a number 
of other reasons why young people 
do not favor teaching as a life work. 
However, I believe that these are 
major reasons. Salaries for teachers 
have been traditionally low, not only 
in Canada, but almost everywhere. 
It is significant to note that the 
present scarcity of teachers is a 
condition that has been growing for 
some years, and is -: widespread 
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throughout Canada and the U.S. It 
did not end with the war as many 
had hoped and expected that-it would, 
and it will not end under present 
conditions for a great many years 
yet. 


The remedy for the present condi- 
tions is obvious. What we must have 
is an entirely new attitude towards 
educational finance on the part of 
parents, boards and departments. To 
argue that the money cannot be 
obtained is futile, and does not solve 
the problem. We all know that when 
there is a will or a desire to pay 
for anything the money is there. The 
amounts of money spent on education 
are insignificant when compared with 
the luxury spending of a community 
as is abundantly evident when a 
town spends $40,000 on education, 
and half-a-million on liquor alone. 


It is one thing to deplore the short- 
age of teachers, but it is another 
matter entirely to do something con- 
structive about the problem. Perhaps 
it is just a question of how long 
parents will tolerate the present lack 
of educational facilities before they 
demand that more active steps be 
taken to deal with this condition. 


Meanwhile, there are some teachers 
who see in teaching an opportunity 
to do a job that is eminently worth- 
while. Their task is all the heavier 
because of the shortage. It is my 
opinion that greater recognition will 
be given to the profession in the near 
future. Meanwhile, I commend those 
who are carrying on for the work 
they are doing, and I trust that the 
work of the coming term will not 
prove too difficult. 


Your President has spent a busy 
summer, having attended two impor- 
tant educational conferences. One of 
these was the C.T.F. Conference at 
Ottawa, and the other the C.N.E.A. 
Conference at Edmonton. Since these 
will be reported more fully else- 
where I shall refrain from comment- 
ing on them here. Two meetings of 
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since my last letter, one in early 
July; and -one early in September. 
Also in September, a strong dele- 
gation of your Executive met the 
Provincial Cabinet members regard- 
ing pensions. While no definite re- 
sults can be announced at this time, 
it is fair to report that the delegation 
received a very courteous hearing, 
and I am optimistic enough to feel 
that we shall be able to improve our 
pension arrangements before long. 
With this issue of the magazine, 
we bid good-bye to Mr. Barnett as 
General Secretary. As you know, his 
resignation took effect on August 31. 
Fortunately Mr. and Mrs. EParnett 
have decided to live in Edmonton 
and we shall not be deprived of their 
gracious hospitality, and on occasion 
Mr. Barnett’s counsel will still help 
to guide the affairs.of the Associa- 
tion which he did so much to build. 


In saying farewell to Mr. Barnett, 
I would like to welcome his successor 
to office. I am convinced that the 
Executive chose wisely in appointing 
Mr. Eric Ansley to this important 
position. It has become my special 
privilege to serve as President of the 
Association with each of these men 
as General Secretary, and there are 
probably no other two men who, have 
the interests of the teachers more at 
heart, nor who are more capable of 
serving in their interests. 

My sincere wishes for a successful 
convention and a happy year of 
teaching. 

Sincerely, 
H. C. MELSNESS. 
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Here is a way for you to help check the 
spread of colds in your class room! 
Just fill in the coupon below and we 
will send you without charge an 
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to encourage children to improve daily 
health habits and thus decrease the 
spread of colds and improve attendance 
records. Fully approved by medical 
and educational authorities. 


CHECK SPREAD OF COLDS! 


...use Kleenex for handkerchiefs, right 
from the start. With Kleenex, you use each 
soft absorbent tissue just once, then destroy 

- GERMS AND ALL! And now you can 
get the new Post-War Kleenex softer, 
stronger, whiter than ever ... so gentle to 
cold-inflamed noses! Always use Kleenex 
for handkerchiefs...so sanitary... so 
convenient...and so economical—your 
saving in laundry bills more than pays for 
the Kleenex used! 


Mail This Coupon Today! 


Kleenex “Health Pledge” Dept.8B 330 University 
Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 


I would like to decrease the spread of colds in my 
class. Please send....Honour Roll Health Pledgesto: 
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Dormitory Organization 
in Alberta 


Miss Jennie Elliott 
Calgary School Board 
(Reprint from The Alberta School Trustee) 


HE STUDENT quoted in our 


former article spoke of “a pro- 
perly organized and equipped dormi- 
tory,” and she pictured for us a 
combination of successful school and 
happy home—two furdamental bases 
of our national life. Recognizing as 
we do the importance of these organi- 
zations, whether singly or combined, 
we realize too that neither homes 
nor schools grow on wheat fields 
nor are they dug from mines or 
made in factories. They are made 
not only of buildings and equipment 
but of human intelligence, human 
sympathy and human cooperation. 
Their end product is not material 
only, but spiritual and eternal. They 
are turning out the Canada of the 
future. 


What constitutes a dormitory 
suitable for high-school children? 
Consider first the housing accom- 
modation—as for a_ well-equipped 
home. It will need kitchen space for 
storing and equipment for cooking; 
sleeping accommodation, dining and 
study and recreation rooms—all 
these on a scale in proportion to 
the numbers to be accommodated 
and with capacity for expansion as 
numbers increase. From an acting 
supervisor of one of our operating 
dormitories whose plant I have visit- 
ed, I quote: 

“Most dormitories in Alberta are 
buildings which were constructed 
for other purposes and have been 
taken over by school boards and re- 
modelled. Generally, and making ne- 
cessary allowances, they are serving 
the purpose fairly well. The new 
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dormitory buildings we have seen are 
disappointing. They seem to have 
been designed by individuals who 
have never seen a dormitory in 
action. Sleeping quarters are too 
small with insufficient air space. 
Kitchen and dining-room space is in- 
adequate and badly planned, thus 
resulting in waste of time and 
energy on the part of those cooking, 
serving and supervising. Working 
quarters should be planned intelli- 
gently to conserve time, steps and 
motion generally. Thus to some de- 
gree at least we could resolve the 
matter of “hours of work” which 
has been engaging the attention of 
the Department of Education and the 
Department of Trade and Industry. 


“Recreational Facilities wre Nil” 


Does not the purpose served by 
these buildings rate some research 
and consulting with trained\ and 
experienced persons before  con- 
struction’ is undertaken? 


The writer is reliably informed 
that one recently built dormitory in 
Alberta was designed by the secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Divisional | 
School Board, with a kitchen suit- 
able to serve a family of five to 
seven or eight people, and with all 
the other inconveniences easily con- 
ceived by a man who, let us hope, 
knows more about finance than he 
does about the business of economi- 
cally storing, preparing and serving 
food to some seventy to a hundred 
people. 


Is the preservation of male’ superi- 
ority in any. district. bought at a 
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high price when it condemns the 
staff of this institution to serve 
efficiently (or otherwise) under 
such impossible conditions? For re- 
member nothing but male egotism 
prevented consultation with an ex- 
perienced supervisor or some other 
trained or experienced woman if a 
properly qualified architect was not 
available. “We are not,” says the 
philosopher, “punished for our sins; 
we are punished by them.” But the 
pity is that the punishment will in 
this case fall on completely innocent 
people. Are no model plans for 
dormitories showing suitable ar- 
rangements available? What about the 
District Inspector or Superintendent 
who, according to the Department of 
Education, “should always be able 
to advise concerning it (the Dormi- 
tory)” ? Staffs and children will con- 
tinue, no doubt, to be willing to co- 
operate to make the best of many 
difficulties. Why multiply these un- 
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necessarily by carelessness or ‘mere 
vanity? 


What now of operating the various 
services for which the dormitory 
exists? Consider three of these: 


(a) The school work itself—the 
nine-to-four job of teaching, with 
teaching staff duties of planning 
courses, preparing lessons, conduct- 
ing classes, correcting work, etc. The 
school in other words should function 
just as any other school. 


(b) Supervision of study and de- 
velopment of recreational facilities, 
and activities, clubs and all the group 
or individual activities which keep 
adolescents busy from four p.m. till 
they go to bed. 

(c) Housekeeping — Organization 
of sleeping rooms, dining rooms and 
the cooperating duties of students; 
buying food, keeping accounts, cook- 
ing and serving food, cleaning, etc. 


Obviously the above division is 
only tentative since it will often prove 
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THE NEW CITIZENSHIP READERS by Ringer and Downie 
A series for training children in the privileges and responsibilities 
of citizenship. Special attention is given to the vocabulary problems 
of each grade. Well illustrated in colour. 


Pre-Primer: A Happy Day’ .58 Book 2: All Year Round 1.13 
Primer: David and Joan -83 Book 3: A Travel Book 1.21 
Book 1: City and Country 1.05 Book 4: Teamwork 1.35 


SOCIAL SCIENCE TEXT WORKBOOKS 

By Beery and Ousley, each .55 
These books perform two necessary functions. They teach social 
science and they develop reading and study skills. Each book 
consists of many short reading selections, accurate, authentic and 
interesting, followed by questions and exercises. 


Grades Grades 
2 - 3 In Town and City 3 - 4 Now And Long Ago 
4 - 5 Gifts From The Past 5 - 7 Growth of America 


SPARKS FROM 1,000 CAMPFIRES by M. i. Ames, $1.50 


Stories of the early explorers, traders and trappers, told in interest- 
ing narrative style, vividly picturing the way of life followed b 
those adventurous pioneers. Questions and activities follow eac 
chapter. Grades 5 - 7. ; 


(Send for the new 1946-47 “Fact and Fun In Books’’) 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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expedient to group them differently 
according to the varied capacities of 
staff members and the cooperation 
arranged with the communities for 
recreational facilities such as danc- 
ing, skating, etc., and the supervision 
of these. 


It is pretty generally agreed that 
teachers should not also serve as 
formal supervisors unless in excep- 
tional circumstances. The modern 
course of studies, however, urges the 
encouragement of many extra-curri- 
cular activities, and the activity clubs 
with teacher sponsors will be able to 
use the dormitory facilities—all, of 
course, under the formal supervisor. 
It will easily appear that for such 
cooperation of effort there will be 
great need of clearly accepted respon- 
sibilities as well as of wisdom and 
tolerance on the part of teachers 
and supervisor. 


The organization of such dove- 
tailing of duties and responsibilities 
must, it would appear, depend on 
the cooperation of the whole staff 
under the leadership of the principal 
of the school. He (or she) will be 
able, if the combined effort is to 
function smoothly, not only to organ- 
ize amicably the various duties ac- 
cording to the abilities of his staff, 
but will then have the rare good 
sense to recognize the right of each 
individual on the staff to the maxi- 
mum of-freedom in carrying out 
those duties in accordance with the 
common objective. More than that, 
he will have the genuine good will and 
fairness which alone can resolve such 
disagreements as may occur. 


Now where does the district look 
for such a principal? Where find the 
staff with ability whose individual 
desire to serve is equal to the task 
of such cooperation? Don’t forget, 
though, that it is being done. It is 
the sort of cooperation which through- 
out Canada has built up the thing 
we call “Big Business.” But don’t 
forget either that “Big Business” 
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begins its task by drawing each year 
from our high schools and univer- 
sities the very cream of our young 
graduates, and then inducing them 
by the opportunities it offers to train 
for service and to discipline them- 
selves to seek advancement. Just sup- 
pose for even a moment that the peo- 
ple of Alberta should decide to make 
it similarly worth while for our gifted 
youth to train for service in our 
schools, thus putting Education into 
competition with “Big Business,” 
what might we not accomplish in our 
schools and for Canada? We can do 
it if we wish. Meantime of course 
we can do a very great deal if we 
challenge the effort of even these 
“emergency” graduates of our Nor- 
mal Schools. 


Organization within the dormitory 
itself becomes increasingly complex 
as numbers increase and overcrowd- 
ing results. From the standpoint of 
many observant mothers it is even 
alarming. Some Boards have tried to 
carry on the duties suggested under 
(b) and (c) above under one woman 
with perhaps a maid to assist. She 
must serve as dietitian, accountant, 
cook, organizer of space and service, 
supervisor of study and recreation, 
and so on. An exceptionally well- 
qualified person could, with a maid, 
give good service where numbers did 
not exceed twenty or thirty. When 
it continues, however, as the num- 
bers reach seventy or over, it is little 
wonder that the Department of Trade 
and Industry has felt compelled to 
interfere. For the operation of any 
“dorm” with over, say, fifty students, 
the services of at least two well- 
qualified people would be required 
on some basis so that each could have 
a reasonable working day. An ideal 
setup would provide one person to 
buy food, keep accounts and super- 
vise study. The business of cooking 
for such a family and the serving and 
cleaning would be no light task for 
another more easily secured person. 
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Here’s what teachers asked for 



















Keep Dainty Warm Bath, 
.. Well Groomed Showers? Yes! 


A itis school teacher wrote us; “If which i is an excellent introduction to menstrua- 

Ati I had a more advanced tion”. So we now offer you a new, different, 
booklet Ye my older teen-age girls complete booklet on menstruation. “Very 
comparable to As One Girl to Another, Personally Yours” explains the physiology 
of menstruation in simple language . . . uses 
clear, diagramatic drawings made especially 
for this new booklet. It’s “Very Personally 8 
Yours” and it’s free, compliments of Kotex. 


All FREE! More Teaching Aids! 


“This is Why”—up-to-date teaching 
manual on menstruation . . . modern, 
complete, authoritative . . . provides 
answers to questions your girls ask. 


“As One Girl to Another’—a frank, 
friendly treatment taking all mystery out 
of menstruation—written in girls’ own 
language. 

“Menstrual Ay as jology”—Large _full- 
color chart, 22 by 25 inches, illustrates 
the menstrual process in easy -to-under- 
stand diagrams. 


Mail to Canadian Cellucotton Products Co. Ltd., Dept. 46J. 
330 University Avenue, Toronto 1, Ontario 


Please send me with the compliments of Kotex: 
-copies of the new booklet “Very Personally Yours” to distribute to my girls. 
ca eee one copy of the instruction manual, “This Is Why”’. 
po ea be copies of the bright booklet, ‘‘As One Girl To Another” to distribute to my girls. 
sn 8 one full-color, jumbo-size Menstrual Physiology Chart for classroom use. 
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One can understand the anxiety 
of thoughtful mothers visiting such 
an establishment where the super- 
visor is so ridiculously overburdened, 
as they enquire, “But how can one 
woman with all the practical house- 
keeping responsibilities exercise su- 
pervision at all, or how find time and 
sympathy to deal with the girl who 
may be neglecting her work, or get- 
ting into trouble? Mothers in the 
districts where there is such a setup 
should either get themselves on the 
school boards and look after these 
matters, or make life so uncomfort- 
able for the existing boards and dis- 
trict superintendents that the neces- 
sary changes are made. 


I quote in conclusion from a letter 
which inspired these articles, written 
by one who knows: 


“The relationship existing between 
staff and student residents deter- 
mines largely the degree of success 
of these institutions, regarding both 
the character development and the 
academic attainments of students. In 
the same way that a home atmosphere 
reflects in the student’s achievement, 
so does the dormitory atmosphere re- 
flect, since their home life for the 
school week is lived here. However, 
in no case have we learned of school 
trustees, or those who have responsi- 
bility of engaging dormitory em- 
ployees, éxercising the same scrutiny 
or demanding the number and type 
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of references that banking institu- 
tions require from prospective em- 
ployees. 


“Tt has been said that a salary 
schedule commensurate with the 
qualifications required would in- 
crease the cost to the point where 
it might be prohibitive to some, thus 
defeating the whole purpose of dormi- 
tory establishment. Paradoxically it 
has come to our knowledge that the 
dormitory paying the highest salaries 
are operating at the lowest cost per 
student. Good business management 
might have something to do with this. 
Commercial establishments find good 
business management worth paying 
for. 


“Considering the number of 
years the dormitory experiment has 
been in operation in Alberta, we 
are wondering why no effort has yet 
been made to assemble, sort out and 
analyse the experiences gained by 
the various dormitory employees, and, 
from the deductions made, form 
some sort of uniform setup that 
might be of value. Why not a dormi- 
tory staff conference now and then? 


Sterilization of pruning tools used 
by tree surgeons is sometimes neces- 
sary; it is now known that canker 
stain, a deadly fungus disease of the 
plane tree, is carried on contaminated 
tools. 


TO SAVE! You can do this by checking over your ward- 


robe. 


Preserve your good garments for future use. 


Dyeing will restore faded garments for further smart 
wear. Send in your dyeing work NOW. 


M7926 


Out-of-Town Orders Given Prompt Attention. 


Empire Cleaning and Dyeing Co. Ltd. 


Plant: 902 - 4th Avenue West, Calgary 
Branches: 613 Centre Street, 234 - 12th Ave. W. 
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Canadian Education Week 


November 3 to 9, 1946 


DUCATION can be built into the 


machinery for peace. This is 
the fundamental message that Edu- 
cation Week enables the teaching 
profession to get across to the general 
public this year. And a very timely 
and worthwhile message it is too, in 
this confused post-war period when 
the prevalence of mass hysteria and 
loose thinking everywhere endangers 
world security. 


Educationists owe it to the young 
people who are in their charge to do 
what they can to safeguard the 
future. The strengthening of home 
life, the developing of better com- 
munities, the promoting of health 
and safety through education are 
contributions that can react only to 
the welfare of the nation, no matter 
upon what path world events may 
lead us. Let us appeal for public co- 
operation and support to the end that 
these objectives will be realized. 
Education Week provides the oppor- 
tunity. 


So when Education Week Commit- 
tees throughout Canada plan their 
program this year, let there be pub- 
lic meetings called, at which speakers 
will put forward education’s point of 
view on these important matters. Let 
there be newspaper articles and edi- 
torials, and radio broadcasts develop- 
ing these themes, and let there be 
free public discussion as to ways and 
means by which teachers and parents 


and school boards, and Department 
of Education authorities, can work 
together to enable education to play 
a really effective role in human de- 
velopment. 

On a narrower, but no less impor- 
tant, plane, every teacher who does 
efficient classroom work is a good 
public relations agent for education. 
But this work must be shown to be 
appreciated, so let the established 
Education Week practice of inviting 
the public to attend Open Day ses- 
sions be observed in every classroom 
of the land this year. Education, like 
every other public service, must be 
“sold’”’ before public support is forth- 
coming ungrudgingly and unstinted- 
ly. Let’s conduct a really solid ‘‘sell- 
ing’”’ program this year. 


List of Education Week Topics 


Sunday, November 3rd—Practising 
Brotherhood. 
Monday, November 4th—Building 


World Security. 

Tuesday, November 5th—Strengthen- 
ing Home Life. 

Wednesday, November 6th—Develop- 
ing Better Communities. 

Thursday, November 7th—Promoting 
Health and Safety. 

Friday, November 8th—Facing New 
Tasks. 


Saturday, November 9th—Investing 
in Education. 





“Ask your dealer for the following ASCO products” 


WATER 
Colours 


Oil-O-Graph 


Crayons 


* Dry Powder 


TEMCO SHOWCARD 


Colour Colours 


ARTISTS’ SUPPLY Co., Ltd. - - - Toronto 
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FALL CONVENTION TIME-TABLE 
1946 


Groups, Dates and Places of Meeting Approved by the 
Department of Education 


(Capitals—Place of Meeting; Small letters—Division of Locals) 


MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY 





September 23rd 24th 25th 26th 27th 
LAC LA BICHE TWO HILLS 
(Lac La Biche) (Two Hills) 
BONNYVILLE 
(St. Paul, Bonnyville) 
September 30th Oct. Ist Oct. 2nd Oct. 3rd Oct. 4th 
CAMROSE 1st EDMONTON DISTRICT 
(Camrose, Hardisty- (Pembina, Lac Ste. Anne, 
Provost, Killam) Stony Plain, Clover Bar, 
Sturgeon, Smoky Lake, 
Edson, Coal Branch, 
Jasper) 
October 7th 8th 9th “10th 11th 
SPIRIT RIVER PEACE RIVER 
(Spirit River) (Peace River, Fairview 
GRANDE PRAIRIE Ft. Vermilion) 
(Grande Prairie, MacLENNAN 
East Smoky) (MacLennan, Slave Lake, 
High Prairie) 
October 14th 15th 16th 17th 18th 
WAINWRIGHT VERMILION 
(Wainwright) (Vermilion, Vegreville) 
October 21st 22nd 23rd 24th 25th 
RED DEER EDMONTON CITY 
(Red Deer, Lacombe, Edmonton City Locals) 
Stettler, Ponoka, 2nd EDMONTON DISTRICT 
Rocky Mountain House) (Athabasca, Holden, 
Lamont, Wetaskiwin, 
Strawberry ) 
October 28th 29th 30th 31st Nov. Ist 
CORONATION CALGARY CITY 
(Castor, Neutral Hills) (Calgary City Locals) 
CALGARY DISTRICT 
(Calgary Division, Olds, 
Drumheller, Wheatland, 
Bow Valley, E.LD. (W), 
Mt. Rundle, Foothills, 
Turner Valley, 
Red Deer Valley) 
November 4th 5th 6th 7th 8th 
MEDICINE HAT LETHBRIDGE 
(Cypress, Medicine Hat (Lethbridge City, Leth- 
City, Medicine Hat Div., bridge Division, St. 
N.E. Part of Foremost, Mary’s River, Crow’s 
E.IL.D. (E).) Nest Pass, Pincher 
Creek, Taber, Western 
Part of Foremost, 
Macleod) 
November 11th 12th 13th 14th 15th 
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HANNA 
(Berry Creek, Acadia, 
Sullivan Lake) 
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BELL & HOWELL 


16mm Sound-on-Film Projector 


Classrooms crowded? 
Teachers overloaded? Sound 
motion pictures will lighten 
teaching loads, liven dull 
subjects, speed instruction. 


Research proves that supple- 
mentary teaching films help 
students learn 40 per cent 
more in less time. 

Maximum audio-visual aid 
is yours when you use the 
improved Filmosound Pro- 
jector. With brilliant 
1000-watt illumination, new 






coated lens, and finer sound 
reproduction, B&H Filmo- 
sound achieves sound-on- 
film realism never before 
obtained. 


IT’S TIME TO CHECK 
YOUR SERVICE NEEDS 


Plan now any additions to you 
audio-visual equipment. Check 
your equipment this month for 
amy mecessary servicing. Your 
Filmosound representative is 
ready, at all times, to assist you. 


. e . 
For Sales or Service, see your local 
Filmosoun er or write for full 
information to:— 





A DIVISION OF ASSOCIATED SCREEN NEWS 
LIMITED 


VANCOUVER 


MONTREAL ° TORONTO e WINNIPEG e 


MONCTON ° 
MMwm@m@ M27 wwe ee ae oe ee ee ee 
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We Dare Not Forget It 


By Sheila C. MacKay 
Health Education Division, Department of Public Health 


IALKING about infantile paraly- 


sis by the time this issue is out 
may be like locking the stable afier 
the horse is stolen—or it may be an 
anti-climax to an epidemic that did 
not develop after all. But at the mo- 
ment that I write we are feeling a 
little afraid. We are holding our 
breath and keeping our fingers 
crossed because, for the last three 
years or more, we have been watch- 
ing and waiting for trouble. 


It was in 1927 that we had our 
last Province-wide epidemic, and we 
knew then that for a few years we 
would be safe from a recurrence of 
like magnitude. It stood to reason 
that great numbers of our popula- 
tion at that time must have develop- 
ed an immunity to the disease. Many 
hundreds would actually have had it 
without being aware of it,. their 
symptoms so slight as to be un- 
recognizable or almost non-existent. 
(It is for this reason that children 
are more frequently susceptible than 
adults except in extremely isolated 
communities which have never been 
reached by the infection. In such 
communities both children and adults, 
never having contacted the disease, 
have had no chance of developing 
an immunity to it.) Now, however, 
after a respite of approximately 19 
years, we have a large section of 
population growing up over the whole 
of the Province which is probably 
only too susceptible to the polio- 
myelitis virus. 


Therefore, even if this year of 
1946 is not the one which will bring 
Alberta an epidemic, 1947 may be— 
or 1948—or any year in the future. 
And when that time comes it will 
behoove us to be ready with know- 
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ledge of the disease which we are 
fighting. 

Our big problem is dissemination 
of knowledge to the lay public—and 
at this point I feel impelled to quote 
from an article by Dr. Malcolm R. 
Bow, Deputy Minister of Health, 
which appeared in the December, 
1944, issue of The A.T.A. Magazine. 
It was entitled, “The Teaching Pro- 
fession and Infantile Paralysis,” and 
in it he said this to the teachers of 
Alberta, “In this campaign against 
a vicious enemy, the teaching pro- 
fession has a very important role to 
play. By virtue of its strategic posi- 
tion in the community, it can crystal- 
lize community forces and lead or- 
ganized activities in this vital battle. 
When the disease strikes, teachers 
can minimize alarm and panic by 
disseminating available knowledge as 
to the cause, symtoms, prevention, 
spread, and treatment of the disease. 
Such information in the form of 
booklets, pamphlets and bulletins 
can be had from the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, 120 
Broadway, New York, N.Y.” And, I 
might add, pamphlets are also avail- 
able free of charge through our 
office, though we haven’t as exten- 
sive a selection as has the National 
Foundation. 

Perhaps, before I close, I should 
give a quick resumé of the disease. 
It is caused by a specific filterable 
virus and it occurs most often in 
the summer months and early fall, 
though outbreaks may take place at 
any time of the year and in any 
part of the world. The incubation 
period is considered to be seven to 
fourteen” days. 

In the ‘beginning the symtoms re- 
semble that of many other contagi- 
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J. J. BUTCHART 


Optometrist 
Telephone 22181—Optical Dept. 


C. WOODWARD LIMITED 
Edmonton, Alta. 





ous diseases. A child who has been 
well becomes restless and drowsy. 
He is feverish, irritable and doesn’t 
want to be moved. He may vomit 
and may complain of headache, but 
most significant of all symtoms are 
those of a sore, stiff neck and spine 
and pain in the back, arms and legs. 
Sometimes these early symtoms are 
very mild and yet within 24 hours 
the child may be unable to move an 
arm or a leg. Again, he may be un- 
mistakably ill in the first stage but 
develop little or no paralysis. And 
yet again, the attack may be so mild 
as to go unnoticeable and still be the 
means of spreading contagion. In 
any event, it is an encouraging fact 
that even in those cases in which 
paralysis does occur, there is often 
complete and early recovery. 


Needless to say, any child who 
exhibits any suspicious symtoms at 
all while there is poliomyelitis in the 
district, should be put to bed, kept 
away from other children and report- 
ed to the doctor. All children shouid 
be kept away from crowded theatres, 
dance halls, trains, etc. 


The policy with regard to closirz 
schools varies. It is thought by son.e 
authorities, particularly in urban 
areas, that the children are unde, 
better observation and their move- 
ments can be better controlled when 
they are attending school. 


Treatment varies also. Serum 
from convalescent patients (ie, 
blood serum which already contains 
the anti-bodies which the body’s de- 
fense mechanism builds up against 
polio during the course of the dis- 
ease) is sometimes given, but it is 
not practical when the disease as- 
sumes epidemic proportions. The 
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Kenny treatment is becoming more 
widely used, and is the method used 
most in Alberta. 


It might be well to remember, too, 
that in Alberta the Provincial De- 
partment of Public Health provides 
free hospital and medical care for 
residents suffering from the after- 
effects of infantile paralysis, as well 
as assistance in vocational training 
for such persons. 


There’s no better exercise for the 
development of willpower than to 
practise doing nothing with a mos- 
quito bite. 


aay ew Complete 
100% Canadian 


Business Fundamentals 
By 
Graham Bruce, M.A. 
William T. Abercrombie, B.A. 
Robert H. Heywood, B.A. 


Today every secondary-school 
pupil needs economic informa- 
tion and general business train- 
ing. There is a place for “Busi- 
ness Fundamentals’ in the 
Alberta Course of Studies. 
Write for a complimentary 
examination copy. 
Every chapter in 


“Business 
Fundamentals” involving tech- 
nical information was examined 
nd approved by one or more 
persons actively associated with 


the business, profession, or 
government service dealt with 
in the chapter. The material is 
accurate and authoritative. 
List Price $1.40 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
30 Bloor St. W., Toronto 5, Ont. 
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The United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (Unesco) 


Address given by Dr. R. C. Wallace, Principal Queen’s University, on the CBC 
Program “Our Special Speaker.” 


(Permission to reprint given by Canadian Broadcasting Corporation) 


HEN WE think about world 


problems, it is the political 
or economic issues that take our at- 
tention. These seem to be all impor- 
tant. Commentators deal with them 
almost exclusively. The United Na- 
tions Assembly, now sitting, has had 
to give its time to strains and stresses 
that arise from political ambitions 
or strivings after power. We do not 
often pause to realize that these 
difficulties arise in the main out of 
misunderstanding and suspicion and 
lack of knowledge. In the words of 
Prime Minister Attlee to the Inter- 
national Conference in London in 
November, which had been convened 
to deal with the attitudes of the mind 
and spirit that make for peace, “It 
is in the minds of men that wars 
arise.” It is from the mind, there- 
fore, that suspicion and mistrust 
have to be removed if ultimately wars 
are to cease. This is fundamental 
treatment, and not easy. How is it 
to be done? 


The Allied Ministers who met in 
London during the last three war 
years had this problem in mind. So 
had the delegates to the San Francisco 
Conference. They provided in the 
Charter of the United Nations Or- 
ganization that an agency might be 
set up to deal with education and 
cultural appreciation. It would be 
one of the specialized agencies of 
U.N.O. The conference in London 
last November had as its purpose the 
drafting of a constitution for this 
new organization, which is now 
known to the world as UNESCO, 
though its name written large is the 
United Nations Educational, Scienti- 
fic and Cultural Organization. Forty- 
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four countries were represented, the 
only important absentee being Rus- 
sia. This summer the Assembly of 
UNESCO will convene in London, 
and each signatory member state 
will send five deleyates to the As- 
sembly. It will be the first gathering 
of representatives of all the coun- 
tries, great and small, who fought 
together for freedom, the first gather- 
ing to deal with the spread of educa- 
tion and of knowledge for the ends 
of peace. It will mark a new stage 
in the development of a world con- 
sciousness—the consciousness that 
the mind of man, if given a fair 
chance, will work for peace and not 
for war. 


That fair chance can come only 
through knowledge—knowledge of 
other peoples, their backgrounds, 
their ideals, their way of life. When 
we know, we understand. When we 
do not know, we suspect. That is 
the case between man and man. Much 
more is it the case between nation 
and nation. The aim of UNESCO 
will be to use all the means that are 
now at our disposal to make everyone 
the sharer of knowledge about our 
neighbours and about ourselves. It 
is not out of place to point out that, 
had we been more willing to know 
and to understand Russia fifteen 
years ago, we would have fewer 
problems today. 


The interchange of teachers and 
students, the translating and circulat- 
ing in cheap editions the important 
books of any country, the wide distri- 
bution of the details of all scientific 
advances, the use of film and radio 
for the popularization of knowledge 
—all these are ways by which all the 
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NEW! JUST PUBLISHED! 


Get this valuable teaching aid FREE! 


ft’s just off the press! 


This attractively illustrated 
booklet “Help Make Canada 
Strong” will help you to ex- 
plain the importance of good 
nutrition to your students. 


It gives tables showing cal- 
orie needs for boys and girls 
...and for men and women 
aged 20 to 60 years. 


It explains about food essen- 
tials. It tells about the differ- 





ent vitamins — what they do 
and where they are found. 


In addition, it contains a 
list of Canada’s Food Rules 
which make it easy for stu- 
dents to remember important 
food facts needed every day. 


“Help Make Canada 
Strong” is FREE to teachers. 
Order enough copies so that 
every student in your class 
may have one. 


Fill in and mail Today - No obligation! 


Department 1210 


FREE! Please send ) copies of “Help Make 
Canada 


Strong” and ( 0, copies of the newiy’ Revised 
Edition of “The Canned Food 
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people of all countries can learn 
about their fellow citizens of the 
world. It is not that you should think 
as I think, or that I should think as 
you think. It is that I should under- 
stand why you think as you do, and, 
when I understand, should be liberal 
in my judgment of your actions. 
There are great areas of ignorance 
in the world today. UNESCO will 
help to raise the level of education in 
places where it is weak, if called 
on to do so. In particular, it will give 
immediate aid to the devastated coun- 
tries where school facilities have been 
wiped out. The story of the condi- 
tions of the schools in Greece, in 
Poland, in Czechoslovakia, in China 
is a story which once heard is not 
readily forgotten. In the long term 
building for peace, the immediate 
and urgent needs cannot be set aside. 
Only by our actions in times of 
necessity will our sincerity in all our 
planning be judged. 

The ends in view cannot be achieved 
by governments alone, nor by dele- 
gates of governments sitting in con- 
ference, nor even by the secretariat 
appointed by these delegates. There 
will be a secretary general and assist- 
ants in all three fields of education, 
science and culture. Able though 
these will undoubtedly be, they will 
not fulfil their purpose unless the 
voluntary agencies which deal with 
education, science and culture co- 
operate in their own special ways. 
For it is these voluntary agencies 
which affect the people at large; 
and the work that has to be done 
can be done only if the people will 
that it should be done. The fullest 
provision has therefore been made 
that national voluntary organizations 
concerned with these three fields of 
the mind should share in this enter- 
prise. It was interesting in the Con- 
ference to hear the delegates from 
France on this matter. They were 
insistent that, if this organization 
is to be an agency for peace, if it 
is to be a force among men and 
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women everywhere, the voluntary 
agencies have to do a very large 
part of the work. They have to be 
given a place of importance in the 
organization itself. 


And this was done. For example, 
when Canada has to appoint her five 
delegates to the Assembly of 
UNESCO, some such method as this 
will in all probability be adopted. 
There would be called into confer- 
ence representatives of the Provin- 
cial Departments of Education, of 
educational bodies such as the Cana- 
dian Teachers’ Federation, Canada 
and Newfoundland Education Associ- 
ation, Canadian Association for Adult 
Edutation, and many others, repre- 
sentatives of science and letters such 
as the Royal Society of Canada, and 
of culture and the fine arts such as 
the Canadian Authors’ Association 
and the Canadian Artists’ Associa- 
tion. In this conference, a decision 
could be reached as to the policies 
which Canada would wish to present 
to the Assembly, and as to the repre- 
sentatives who might voice these 
policies. In this way Canada, which 
has no constitutional authority in 
matters educational, but is committed 
to play its part in this wider inter- 
national sphere, would act for the 
first time with united voice in the 
realm of the mind and the spirit, 
from which all action of men or of 
nations in very truth proceeds. In 
this way, too, Canada could act with- 
out in any sense infringing on the 
constitutional rights of the provinces. 
In most countries, the machinery by 
which this will be carried out will 
be a National Commission. Whether 
this would be the advisable way in: 
Canada would probably be deter- 
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mined in a conference of the kind 
that I have outlined. But in any 
event, the all-important matter is to 
give to national organizations, which 
in one sense or another influence all 
the people, a place of real importance 
and responsibility in the building of 
the foundations and the _ super- 
structure of a lasting peace. 

And Canada can play no insignifi- 
cant part. Our country has, with 
some measure of success, coordin- 
ated an Anglo-Saxon and a Latin 
culture in her two national strains 
of people. We have, as well, found 
a middle way between the American 
and the British philosophy of life. 
And we have a record as seekers 
after peace. The men and women of 
our armed services have given us a 
prestige which will endure. Our war 
financing has been an example to 
the world. And we seek neither for 
territory nor for power. We stand 
high. Our responsibilities are corres- 
pondingly great. If we can speak as 


a single voice in the Councils of the 
Nations, if that voice can carry the 
accent of Anglo-Saxon precision and 
Latin warmth and feeling all in one, 
then Canada will indeed bring 
strength and leadership to the solu- 
tion of the problems that oppress the 
world today. 

But, you may say, this is a Utopian 
dream. We cannot keep the peace 
except by power, and all else is in- 
secure, as it has been in times gone 
by. True, we cannot keep the peace 
today except by power, nor for many 
years to come. The Security Council 
of the United Nations Organization 
has to see to it that power is avail- 
able to keep the peace. But that is 
a preventative, not a cure. It assumes 
that there are, underneath, the 
rumblings that may lead to explosion, 
unless pressure and power is applied 
to prevent such catastrophe. As a 
medical man would say, this treat- 
ment is merely a palliative. It does 
not get at the root of the disease. To 
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cuote again the words of Mr. Attlee, 
“It is in the minds of men that wars 
arise.’ If UNESCO can be given 
peace for a generation, and if all 
who are concerned with the develop- 
ing of the mind and the spirit work 
with the devotion and energy that we 
have endeavoured to put into the war 
effort when all that we had or valued 
was in danger, then this organization 
can eventually be the most powerful 
force for peace on which the world 
can rely. That, at any rate, is my 
faith, and it is a faith worth working 
for. 

A word of tribute must be paid 
to the Prime Minister of Great Bri- 
tain whose sincere words affected all, 
to Ellen Wilkinson, who was a 
dynamic and business-like chairman, 
to Leon Blum, who remains mellow 
and full of faith, despite his war 
experiences, to Alexander McLeish 
for his leadership throughout the 
conference, to Sir Alfred Zimmern, 


the Secretary General, for his wise 
planning, born of long experience 
and wisdom in international affairs, 
and to the very high level of debate 
throughout. An organization has been 
brought into being in which the peo- 
ple believe. It will rest with us all 
in Canada and elsewhere as to the 
part that it will play. To Canada 
it is an opportunity to take a place 
in the world of the mind which has 
not hitherto been conspicuously in 
evidence. I have the feeling that we 
shall not fail. 


The train came to a sudden, grind- 
ing stop, causing the passengers to 
jump. 

“What has happened, conductor,” 
cried a nervous old lady. 

“Nothing much. We ran over a 
cow.” 

“Why, was it on the track?” 

“No,” replied the disgusted con- 
ductor, “we chased it into a barn.” 
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Feature — stops projector 
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2.—180 Degrees Swing Out 
lens Mount—an _ exclusive 
Victor Feature and simpli- 
fies cleaning of dust and 
grit from film channel and 
aperture plate, thus pre- 
venting scratches and ab- 
rasions to the film. 


3.—Duo Flexo Pawls—an 
exclusive Victor Feature— 
Glide into film perforations 
accurately instead of pun- 
ching new holes. 
4.—Oversizes Feed Sprock- 
et—Five teeth instead of 
three engaged film to pro- 
vide extra film safety. 
Straight line beam optical 
system. All elements per- 
manently lined at the fac- 
tory—nothing to get out of 
order. 


5.—Spira - Draft 
House—an exclusive Vic- 
tor Feature — Dissipates 
heat more efficiently .for 
longer lamp life, clearer 
pictures. 


6.—Victor’s Finer Sound 
System — exclusive wide 
angle sound lens and super 
brilliant exciter lamp as- 
sure widest range, clearest 
tone for black and white or 
cole. 
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RIB TICKLERS 


Customer: ‘Have you a book en- 
titled ‘Man, the Master of the 
Home’?” 

Salegirl: ‘The fiction department 


is on the other side, sir.” 





No wonder the little duckling 
Wears on his face a frown; 

For he has just now discovered 

His first pair of pants are down! 





“I know how to settle this un- 
employment problem,” said the club 
wag. “If we put all the men of the 
world on one island, and all the 
women on another, we’d have every- 
body busy in no time.” 

“Well, what would they be doing?” 

“Why, boat building.” 


King Edward Hotel 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA 








A man named Joe Hogbristle ap- 
peared in court to have his name 
legally changed. The judge nodded 
understandingly, and asked. ‘What 
name do you want to take?” 

“Frank Hogbristle. I’m sick and 
tired of hearing people say, ‘Hi, Joe, 
whaddya know’?” 





Impatient Customer: ‘“Can’t you 
wait on me? Two pounds of liver I’m 
in a hurry.” 

Butcher: “Sorry, madam, but two 
or three are ahead of you. You sure- 
ly don’t want your liver out of 
order.” 
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Dr. McNa 





lly as Chancellor 





Dr. G. F. McNally 


R. G. FRED McNALLY is the 


newly-elected Chancellor of the 
University of Alberta. The announce- 
ment of this high honor was very 
happily timed, coming as it did when 
the C.N.E.A., the organization of 
top-flight Canadian educators, was 
in its annual conference at Edmon- 
ton. The general acclaim which the 
genial Doctor received from his Al- 
berta and city friends was thus re- 
doubled by the warm felicitations of 
his associates from the Maritimes to 
the Pacific. 


Seldom has such acclaim been 
better deserved. Dr. McNally has 
had a long and distinguished career 
in education, as teacher, inspector, 
Normal School principal and Depart- 
mental officer. There was a time 
when we used to concede that Fred 
was popular and leave it at that. He 
had charm and poise; he had a mar- 
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vellous memory for people and their 
names; he had the Common Touch 
among men which carried him to the 
top in Rotary. And so long as he 
remained in the somewhat “ivory 
tower” precincts of the Supervisor 
of Schools we stood a little in awe 
of him, without, however, giving him 
credit for greatness. 

But the retirement of John T. 
Ross and the untimely death of 
George Gorman brought Fred Mc- 
Nally quite suddenly to the post of 
Deputy Minister. The late Premier 
Aberhart was his chief; he had set 
in motion a big reform program for 
Alberta schools—a program compris- 
ing the establishment of a Teaching 
Profession, the creation of rural 
Divisions, the re-writing of the curri- 
culum, and the re-training of thou- 
sands of teachers to meet the new 
needs of that curriculum. It was a 
tremendous task, and Mr. Aberhart, 
fully burdened with the duties of 
party and Government leadership, 
turned over the launching of this 
educational New Deal to Dr. Mc- 
Nally. It was a job to try any man’s 
mettle. Not only did he require cour- 
age, energy, good temper, persistence 
and diplomacy himself, but he had 
to inspire those qualities in the whole 
Departmental team and make them 
effective at the points of contact 
with the public and the teachers 
through the length and breadth of 
the Province. That Divisional re- 
organization was achieved in Al- 
berta, long before any other province 
dared to face the political risks in- 
volved, is largely due to Fred’s 
ability to de-fuse explosive situations 
and to keep true educational values 
to the fore. With an equally dexter- 
ous hand he has governed the new 
Departmental relationships with the 
teaching profession, winning in un- 
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usual measure the confidence and 
affection of the front-line educators. 

Now, within a few weeks after his 
retirement, Dr. McNally becomes the 
honorary chief of our University. We 
are happy indeed to congratulate our 
old friend upon this fitting crown to 
a great career. It would not be in- 
appropriate, also, to give a word of 
compliment to the teachers who 


found time, in the busy days .of mid- 
summer, to attend to his nomination 
and promote his election. As a matter 
of fact, the six persons who signed 
Dr. McNally’s nomination paper were 
all intermediate teachers... a happy 
evidence of the fact that democracy 
can operate at the humblest levels 
to elevate the best man to honor and 
responsibility. 


HEALTH WEEK 


February 2-8, 1947 


HE HEALTH WEEK program of 


February 1946 promoted by the 
Health League of Canada was re- 
markably successful, owing to the 
fine cooperation of the nine provin- 
cial Departments of Education and 
of Health, the schools, churches, 
Home and School Associations, Wo- 
men’s Institutes, Service Clubs and 
other groups, press, radio and film. 

Naturally the Health League of 
Canada is planning a more compre- 
hensive Health Week campaign for 
February 2 - 8, 1947. It is hoped 
that all organizations interested in 
any way in the improvement of 
personal and public health will join 
in this movement. Health is so funda- 
mental for individuals and communi- 
ties that it is good citizenship to do 
anything to promote better health. 


A Canada with “optimum” health 
would lead the world in this great 
national asset. 

The Health League of Canada 
earnestly requests the cooperation of 
the teachers and schools, especially in 
making known and supporting this 
Health Week Campaign. 

Booklets or informational leaflets 
will be sent to all schools in ample 
time for the opening day, Monday, 
February 3, 1947. Should such litera- 
ture not arrive in due time, kindly 
write the’ Health League of Canada, 
111 Avenue Road, Toronto, Canada, 
and it will be sent at once. 

Lawyer: “Shall I give you my 
honest opinion?” 

Client: ‘No, no; I just want your 
advice as a lawyer.” 





You are Welcome at... 





ASHDOWN’S 


@ GIFT AND CHINA DEPT. @ 


Also for Baggage, Toys, Paint and Cutlery 
110 - 8th Ave. W. Calgary 
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Report on Efforts to Secure War Surplus 


Instructional Equipment 
(Reprinted in Part) 


Y efforts involving repeated con- 

ferences at Ottawa with Cabinet 
Ministers, civil servants, and high 
officials of War Assets Corporation, 
the C. N. E. A. has sought for nearly 
two years to work out a plan accept- 
able to the Department of Reconstruc- 
tion and War Assets Corporation 
whereby the schools of Canada might 
secure useful instructional equipment 
from war surpluses. The Association 
has engaged in voluminous correspen- 
dence. It has secured the cooperation 
of every provincial Department of 
Education in setting up an Inter- 
Provincial Committee to distribute 
war surplus instructional equipment 
if and when sufficiently valuable ar- 
ticles are secured on indefinite loan. 
When the Government proved ada- 
mant in refusing to make a free gift 
of useful equipment to schoois, the 
C. N. E. A. offered to serve War As- 
sets Corporation as a wholesaler be- 
cause it appeared that on the basis of 
such services rendered a substantial 
price discount could be secured and 
passed on to the schools. 

In addition the C. N. E. A., at the 
request of War Assets Corporation, 
had the provincial Departments of 
Education list the requirements of 
school boards for various types of 
equipment, and wrote them through 
the C. N. E. A. office to W. A. C. In 
this connection, and in connection 
with subsequent difficulties arising 
about indefinite loan agreements, the 
C. N. E. A. has written hundreds of 
letters, engaged in long distance tele- 
phone conversations, and given many 
hours to conferences in several cities. 

Finally, the Association has tried 
by letters and various circulars to in- 
form the Government at Ottawa and 
all Members of Parliament on the 
needs of the schools and on the claims 
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they have to this equipment. Educa- 
tional associations and educational 
authorities in all parts of the country 
cooperated in these efforts. 

We can honestly say, therefore, 
that every reasonable effort has been 
made by educators to get war sur- 
plus instructional equipment into the 
schools, where it can be of real service 
to the people and young people of 
Canada. Although the name of the 
C. N. E. A. has been used frequently 
in this connection, those who under- 
stand the nature of our Association 
will know that any credit which can 
be attached to unsuccessful endeavor 
must be distributed equally among the 
provincial educational authorities, 
many school board officials, and dozens 
of other educational associations 
which cooperated. 

We regret, therefore, to report that 
these efforts of education have so far 
been in vain. When a suggestion is 
made that preliminary work be done, 
we do it, only to be told later that 
some other approach would be better. 
(The latest labor of Hercules suggest- 
ed is that a complete list be eomtpiled 
of all requirements of all school 
boards in Canada for various cate- 
gories of equipment, with lists of pur- 
chases or acquisitions to date.) What 
appears to be a promise may turn out 
later to be a courteous form of dis- 
missal. A promising document, like 
P.C. 16, may prove in practice to be 
an invitation to a Barmecide feast. 
Inevitably, at the end of every avenue 
of approach, the regulations of War 
Assets Corporation present a stone- 
wall resistance against any claim for 
special consideration by schools. 

CHARLES E. PHILLIPS, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Canada and Newfoundland 
Education Association. 
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Te ic owete lee 


Red Deer Valley ..............-...-- 1800 
EE ost ia hn uacaccesscar veda 1740 
aon — sicciastchdibenussliotbeaate 1700 
CN cn cin craphnecncnnetecbsckesile 1700 
Lethbridge elected Saceeactaes 1700 
i ec cerep coor 1700 
i es -1650 


ORDER OF MERIT 


5 YEARS 
1.—Red Deer Valley 
2.—E. I. D. 

” Bow Valley 
4.—Stettler 


5.—McLennan 
” __St. Mary’s River 
—Spirit River 


8.—Killam 
” __Medicine Hat 
”__Taber 


11.—Vegreville 
12.—Foremost 

” —-St. Paul 
14.—Macleod 
15.—Fairview 

’ Lethbridge 
—Pincher Creek 
—Strawberry 

” Vermilion 
20.—Holden 

” —-Ponoka 
22.—Bonnyville 
23.—Lamont 
24.—Clover Bar 

”? —__Drumheller 
—Provost 
—Sturgeon 
—Wainwright 
29.—Rocky Mountain 
30.—East Smoky 
31.—Lac La Biche 
” —Olds 

”” —__Red Deer 
34.—Camrose 
35.—Two Hills 
36.—Athabasca 

” Lac Ste. Anne 


- 


29° 


. 


” 
” 


” 


38.—Castor 
39. —Acadia 

> —Berry -Creek 
”” —_Edson 


, 


—Neutral Hills 
—Sullivan Lake 


, 


” —_Wheatland 
45.—Foothills 
46.—Calgary 


47.—Stony Plain 


SCHEDULES WITH MAXIMUM OF OVER 1600 
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ORDER OF MERIT 
10 YEARS 


1 —in _ 
” _§_F, 


3 ae 
4.—Red Deer Valley 
5.—St. Mary’s River 


6.—St. Paul 

” —-Taber 
8.—McLennan 
9.—Macleod 


10.—Drumheller 

” —_Vegreville 
12.—Lamont 
13.—Ponoka 
14.—Foremost 

” —-Rocky Mountain 
16.—Killam 
17.—Lethbridge 
18.—Strawberry 

”” __Pincher Creek 
20.—Bonnyville | 
21.—Vermilion 
22.—Medicine Hat 

’ —-Spirit River 


24.—Holden 
” —-Olds 
”” —_-Red Deer 


27.—Lac La Biche 
28.—Fairview 
29.—Lac Ste. Anne 
30.—Camrose 

3 1.—Athabasca 


’ —_-Wheatland 
383.—Clover Bar 
” —__ Sturgeon 
” __ Wainwright 
36.—Provost 
” _ Two Hills 
38.—Castor 
39.—Acadia 
” __Berry Creek 
” Calgary 


” —__Neutral Hills 
” —_Sullivan Lake 
44,—-East Smoky 
” —_Edson 
46.—Foothills 


47.—Stony Plain 
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Sight-Saving Practices in 
Home and School 






(Fifth Article in the Sight-Saving Series) 
By Thyra Hull 


T IS VERY tempting to display 


too much material at one time. 
Only a few pictures should adorn 
the walls, board spaces and bulletin 
boards of a classroom, or the walls 
of a home, and these as nearly as 
possible at the eye-level of most of 
the children. Unfortunately most of 
the wall space allowed for this pur- 
pose in many schools is above the 
blackboard. Only very distinct large 
pictures, cut-outs or silhouettes 
should be used in these places. It is 
much more restful to the eye in the 
school, or in the home, to have a few 
pictures that can really be seen and 
enjoyed, than to have a clutter where 
so much is shown that nothing is 
really seen. 


Left-Handed Children 


The question of left-handed chil- 
dren has been considered for many 
years; but it is common knowledge 
now that it is very unwise to inter- 


‘fere. If a child shows a definite left- 


handed tendency, then he should be 
allowed to develop in that way. Since 
this theory has been practised we 
find more and more _ left-handed 
pupils. In any classroom or home 
these youngsters should always re- 
ceive special consideration, so that 
they too may enjoy proper lighting. 
The fact that their own hand is con- 
tinually in their light frequently 
causes peculiar and awkward posi- 
tions of the arm. It may prove rather 
difficult but if it will save many 
pairs of eyes it will be well worth 
the trouble. Since the light should 
come over the left shoulder for 
right-handed people, then for left- 
handed individuals it should come 
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over the right shoulder. This makes 
it necessary to turn the desk of a 
left-handed child completely around 
facing the opposite direction to the 
others. 


Position of Work, Sewing 
Books, etc. 


Much more light is required for 
sewing than for reading, and parti- 
cular care should be taken to have the 
light on the work and not in the face 
of the worker. Eyes are slow to 
complain, and are unknowingly 
abused because of their willingness. 


If a child holds the book closer 
than fourteen inches, the chances 
are his eyes are being strained. 


Three times as much light is re- 
quired to read a newspaper as to 
read the average book. 


Lighting the Living Room 


Children’s libraries are becoming 
more and more popular. Papers and 
magazines are catering more and 
more to young people and children. 
It is urgent that parents realize the 
importance of lighting properly 
living-rooms, studies and any place 
where children habitually read or 
study. 


It is harmful to have a bright light 
concentrated on the book or paper 
and the rest of the room in darkness. 
There is a constant strain as the 
muscles of the eye accommodate 
themselves from the bright light to 
the darkness. There should always be 
a general diffused light in any room 
where people are using their eyes 
for any fine work. 
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A living-room can be properly 
lighted for an evening for approxi- 
mately five cents. The old-fashioned 
parlor has gone. It has been changed 
into a real living-room and everyone 
in every corner must be considered. 
The new indirect lamps with strong 
wattage—usually up to 300—are 
splendid, for they shed a soft glow 
to every part of the room. Even with 
these it may be necessary to have 
extra lamps for close work. 


Overhead lighting is not as fashion- 
able now but it is wise to have such, 
especially if of the indirect type. 
The bridge lamp is exceedingly use- 
ful, but it only serves properly the 
one or two who are immediately next 
it; while frequently others suffer 
from its glare. 

Reading with the page brightly 
illuminated and the rest of the room 
in comparative darkness often causes 
considerable eyestrain and fatigue. 
Always let some light go to the ceil- 
ing and have more lights or lamps 
in the room. 


Clean Glasses 


It is very important that glasses 
be absolutely clean. Not only many 
children and young people, but many 
adults are continually trying to peer 
through smeared glasses. It is like 
one sitting in the twilight and for- 
getting to put the light on—dquite 
unintentional but very harmful. 


Cream Permanents at one 
price only 


$2.95 


Staber’s for Beauty 


No appointment necessary 
Calgary - Carlton Hotel 


10047-101A Avenue, Edmonton 
(Around the Corner from Kresge’s) 
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Rhythmic 
Arithmetic Series 


By HARRY cAMOSS 


Rhythmic Arithmetic in the 
rimary School 


For mental ages 4 to 8 in the 
kindergarten and Grades I & II. 
Rich in ideas on_ teaching 
arithmetic. $1.25. 


Rhythmic Arithmetic in the 
Middle School 


Book II of the series. For 
Grades III and IV. $1.25. 


Rhythmic Arithmetic 
orkbook I. 


For Grade I pupils, 25 cents. 


Rhythmic Arithmetic 
Workbook II. 


For Grade II pupils, 25 cents. 


Projects Through 
Crafts 
By W.L. STRICKER 


PRIMARY, Grades I and II, 
50c. 


JUNIOR, Grades III and 
IV, 55c. 


INTERMEDIATE, Grades 
V and VI, 60c. 


SENIOR, Grades VII and 
VIII, 60c. 


This highly successful series is 
in ever-increasing demand in 
schools right across Canada. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 
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Your saw Fall and Winter Wardrobe can be completely selected from 

this store and you are assured it will be correct in style and right in 

price. When in Calgary be eo to visit this smart Ready-to-Wear 
tore. — 


FUR COATS 


Newest in styles and luxurious in comfort. Now shown in a wide 
choice of popular priced furs 


$125.00 to $575.00 
WINTER COATS 


In luxurious fur-trimmed styles and untrimmed tailored models. A 
large range of fabrics and styles to select from. 


$27.50 to $195.00 
SMART DRESSES 


Latest styles and colors in wool, crepe and jacquard materials. Sizes 
for every type of figure. 


$5.95 to $39.50. 
NEW FALL HATS 


Wool and fur felts. Velvets and fabrics. Newest trims. 


$2.95 to $10.95 


Miladi Style Shoppe Ltd. 


205 Eighth Ave., West Calgary 




























CHANGE OF ADDRESS FORM 


Those teachers who are changing schools, those teachers who are remaining in 
the same schools but are changing their post office address, and those teachers 
who are leaving the profession, are asked to fill in the change of address form 
as soon as they have the necessary information and send it to the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association, Edmonton. Please help us in this matter. It is a legal 
requirement. * 


NOAREE, EN, Ol Aew iliac ee LU a Bile ceece 


ADDRESS during teaching year 1945-46 ..on2. nnn... cnc ec ceceecnccnncecsncecceoceesecseesccee 


PI, CN is porcelain sacs seas nbibeniiacanhentcaiesrunncasrakaniberimadege’ stcteartes acai 
NEW ADDRESS (Teaching Year 1946-47) ........................-cscscscscsscosssccsesececececseseree 
POI TI cine ccc scsa ee ssbodnipeakaaneiasan sald epsctniastieecboennndss ND isicsetccisciviniss 
Sale. 65655 5-04 .--- 355 Date engagement takes effect.............................----- 


*When a teacher enters upon any contract of engagement with the board of trustees of any 
school district in the Province of Alberta, he shall give notice forthwith in writing to the 
Secretary of the Association of the date of his proposed employment and the remuneration 
agreed upon, and in such case the board of trustees may employ the teacher unless and 
until the Association notifies him in writing that the teacher is not a member.—The 
Teaching Profession Act, 1935. 
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Two New Books for Fall! 
HIGHWAYS IN SCIENCE 


BY 


E. C. BEACOM and L. W. COPP 
@ Complete material for Grades II-VI. 


@ Ample additional material for projects and exercises 
for each month of the school year. 


@ Provides each student with a completeScience note- 
book of his year’s work. 


@ An invaluable aid to both teachers and pupils. 


Highways in Science, Grade III, which will be ready in 
September, may also be used by the teacher for basic work 
in Grades II and IV. Other books in the series to follow. 


A 
SOCIAL STUDIES WORKBOOK 


G. M. WATSON and R. R. CHAPMAN 





@ Specially designed for use in Grade VI. 


@ Has actually been tested by the authors with their 
own classes. 





@ Supplementary short stories and articles to illus- 
trate the highlights in Canada’s exploration and social 
development. 


@ Outline maps, reading lists, questicis, expression 
activities, projects and ‘Information .vase’ quizzes. 


Similar books for Grades VII and VIII will follow making 
this a complete series. 





Clarke, Irwin & Company Limited 


480 University Ave. Toronto 2 


| 
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A Letter. . 





The following is a letter written by Jim Simpson, a Grade XI student 


in the Sociology class of University High School, Edmonton, expressing his idea 
of the true meaning of Democracy. 


10836 - 81 Avenue, 
Edmonton, Alberta, 
May 1, 1946. 


Dear Stefan, 


In your last letter you enquired 
about democracy. I can understand 
your interest. Today the word is 
used so often that you begin to 
wonder what it means. There are, 
to my mind, two “democracies.” 
There is the one as defined by 
statesmen, and the other more in- 
tangible one, the democracy that 
lives, breathes and walks with every 
freedom-loving citizen. 


“Democracy,” as defined by Abra- 
ham Lincoln and countless thou- 
sands since, is “government of the 
people, by the people, for the peo- 
ple.” This means that the people are 
to govern themselves, have equal 
chances for representation, and be 
governed with their interests at 
heart. In our country, this is carried 
out by a system of government 
wherein the people elect representa- 
tives of their own choice. These rep- 
resentatives attempt to govern the 
people justly, and at all times to re- 
spect the voters’ faith in them. 


However, democracy has an even 
deeper meaning to me, for democ- 
racy, as I see it, is living. It is made 
up of a lot of little things that could, 
I guess, be called freedom. It is the 
laughter of little children in a 
schoolyard free from the shadow of 
aggression; the silent prayers of peo- 
ple free from religious persecution, 
and the right to speak one’s mind 
freely. It is a man’s everlasting faith 
in the ones he loves; the glow of pride 
on the freckled face of the young 
owner of a new bicycle; the peace 
that dwells in the hooded eyes of a 
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sleeping infant, and above all, man’s 
constant faith in himself. 


The idea of democracy is per- 
haps best carried out in the school. 
Here students form a background 
which helps to make them better 
citizens. From the start of his school 
life, the child is given a chance to 
present his opinions in class dis- 
cussion,.and has the right to criticize 
his fellow-students.in a helpful way. 
As he nears maturity, his association 
with democratic concepts grows 
until he becomes a self-confident in- 
dividual, who is prepared to take 
his place with a certain amount of 
ease in the adult sphere of democ- 
racy. The students have their own 
representative councils, which run 
their social functions, and advise 
them where necessary. Free discus- 
sion is encouraged, with respect 
shown to the opinions of each in- 
dividuai. The students and teachers 
discuss problems on a more or less 
equal footing, with no autocratic 
powers vested in the teachers.. This 
does not mean that no respect for 
authority is shown. Rather, the stu- 
dents respect the advice and wider 
range of experience of those in au- 
thority. The whole idea of education 
is to encourage a democratic out- 
look on life. 


My experiences with democracy 
travel much further afield than the 
classroom, and take in nearly every 
aspect of daily life. The grocer I 
buy from owns his own store, and 
has the right to enterprise freely. 
Our city is guarded by policemen 
who represent our interests, and 
protect our lives and _ property. 
Trains and busses are operated by 
private concerns who compete with 
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SELECTED PLAYS 


FOR CANADIAN SCHOOLS 


FOR CHRISTMAS CONCERTS 

Joyous Christmas Book—one of the 
most unusual volumes of original 
concert ideas on our list. Price 80c. 

Easy Programmes for Christmas— 
our latest collection for Elementary 
and Secondary schools. Price $1.00. 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Easy Plays for Children—another 
popular collection of children’s plays 
requiring the minimum in scenery and 
costumes. Price 70c. 

Fav te Book of Drills—a popu- 
lar choice in drills that is hard to 
beat. Price 70c. 

Polly Put the Kettle On—our most 
popular girls’ class song. Price 50c. 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Ready Made Family—the 38 act farce 
for 4m. and 6w. that is sweeping the 
country. Price 70c. 

High School Daze—the 1 act com- 
edy selected as a typical demonstra- 
tion play for High Schools at the 
Ontario Educational 
1946. Price 45c. 


ROBINSON PLAYS 
128 Burgess Ave., 
Toronto 13, Ont. 

Free catalogue of Plays, Max 

Factor Make-up and -Sound 
Effects Records 





Association, 


one another for the people’s trade. 
Everyone has a right to read what- 
ever newspaper he wishes, and print 
his views on public affairs without 
any fear of government retribution. 
Above all, all men have a right to 
worship as they please, to obtain a 
living, retain their privacy and their 
peace of mind. 


Perhaps my explanation answers 
only part of your question. How- 
ever, if you are in doubt about any 
point at all, please let me know. I 
feel that democracy is a word never 
completely defined by the mind as 
much as by the heart. Do you feel 
that democracy is on the way in 
your country, or do you feel it is 
perhaps already there under another 
name? I hope so, Stefan, for I feel 
that it is too fine a thing to be kept 
in any one section of the world. De- 
mocracy, or some form of govern- 
ment that protects mankind’s free- 
dom of thought and action is, I feel, 
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sorely needed. Please white soon and 
let me know Your xeaction. 
Sincerely ates, 
Jim Simipso 


“T love you — OUCH!” 

“T love you — OUCH!” 

And there you have the story of 
two porcupines necking. 


“Doesn’t your choir sing at the 
prison any more?” 

“No. Several of the prisoners com- 
plained that it wasn’t included in 
their sentences.” 


NOTICE TO 
TEACHERS 


November 11, 1946, has been 
declared a statutory holiday by 
the Dominion Government, and 
the Department of Education 
advises that it will be observed 
as a school holiday. 


TAKEN AT 


A i TeTTS 
Studios Ltd. 


nu~@:; PHONE--25444 
M“DERMID PORTRAITS MAKE 
IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
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Will YOU Pay For It, 
Mr. McLarty? 


By Doris M. McCubbin 


R. McLARTY pushed his hat 

back on his head and smiled at 
his visitor. ‘‘Mornin’, Mr. Cook. 
Haven’t seen you round these parts 
in a coon’s age? How arya?” 


“Oh, I’m fine. Just thought I’d 
drop around to see if you would be 
interested in supporting this big 


school centre we’re thinking of form- 
ing for this district. You’re the chair- 
man of the school board in this dis- 
trict, you know. Your ‘okay’ means 
quite a lot on this proposition.” 


McLarty’s face clouded. ‘Yeah, 
seems to me I’ve heard something 
about that new school unit. Can’t 
see no sense to it myself. We’re 
gettin’ along all right just as we are. 
Ain’t no call for a change as far 
as I can see.” 


“But McLarty,” his visitor put in 
quickly. ‘“You must realize times are 
changing. This new curriculum they 
brought in calls for a lot better equip- 
ment than we have had in the past. 
Each little individual school can’t 
possibly be fully equipped for such 
a program. What we are proposing 
to do is consolidate several schools 
and run a bus service to that new 
school we’re building in Hollowvale. 
It would mean better service and a 
better education for our children. 
They’re even thinking of getting a 
high-school room in there if we get 
enough support.” 


“‘Well—a high school might be all 
right at that.” McLarty grudgingly 
admitted. ‘‘That Bill of mine might 
have done with a little more educa- 
tion than he got here—but what’s 
all this going to cost?” 
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“Well, of course that’s the catch. 
It will mean a slight raise in taxes— 
ten to twelve dollars a year.” 

“Ten to twelve dollars! Good God 
man! Why the taxes on this place 
now’d keep a man in the poorhouse. 
No sir. You may be on the Divisional 
Board and think you know what 
you’re ‘talkin’’, about but I can’t 
see through no proposition that calls 
for twelve dollars more on my taxes.” 
McLarty spat on the horse trough 
to emphasize his decision. 

Mr. Cook looked at him for a few 
minutes. McLarty was an important 
man in the district—a good farmer, 
hard-working, industrious—and 
thrifty. He carried a lot of weight 
in local matters and in his position 
as chairman of the local school board; 
even in the new large School Division, 
he had a lot of influence. Cook tried 
a new approach. 

“Look here, McLarty. I know 
you’re a fair man. How long has it 
been since you last visited the 
school?” 

McLarty scratched his head. “‘Well, 
missed the last two school picnics 
because of spring ploughin’. Don’t 
take much interest in the Christmas 
concerts no more since they’re held 
in the afternoon, but I’ve been down 
there plenty. Why, I looked it over 
just last fall to see if the old Water- 
bury needed a new grate!” 

“Yes. But did you really look at 
ny 

“Why sure, man. Whadye mean?” 

“JT mean did you really stop and 
examine it, McLarty—examine it as 
an educational institution?” 

McLarty looked puzzled. “I don’t 
quite get what you’re drivin’ at.” 
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FUR 


VISIT THE FUR HOUSE OF 
QUALITY 


A Good Place to Get Good Furs 
KRAFT THE FURRIER 


222 sth Ave. West, Kraft Bldg. 
Est. 1908 Calgary, Alta. 





“Well, will you do this for me? 
Will you drive down to see it this 
afternoon after school and really 
look it over?” 

McLarty hesitated. ‘Really should 
fix that feed chopper this afternoon. 
But I’m a fair man. I’ll come with 
you—but not for long.” 

That afternoon Cook called for 
McLarty. As they drove along the 
road Cook enquired, “Hear you’re 
thinkin’ of goin’ in for prize cattle 
one of these days?” 

“Yeah. Think it’s a pretty good 
deal. Always did have a _ hankerin’ 
to raise some good beef. Think this 
is a good time. Market’s good now.” 

Soon they arrived at the school 
house. Cook stopped the car just 
outside the door. It was five o’clock 
and the children had all gone home. 

As they climbed out of the car 
McLarty started for the schoolhouse 
door. 

“Wait a minute, McLarty.’ Cook 
requested. “Let’s look at the yard 
first.” 

“Looks all right to me,” McLarty 
affirmed after a minute’s inspection. 

“Does it? Don’t you think a few 
trees to form a windbreak in winter 
and shade in summer might help 2 
bit?” 

McLarty looked at the bare, bleak, 
windswept school yard for a minute. 
“Oh, I guess a few trees would help. 
Have to suggest it to the Divisional 
Board.” He started for the school 
again. 

“Wait a minute,” Cook said. “Let’s 
look at the barn.” They walked over 
to it. It stood on one side of the 
playgréund a battered, broken, door- 
less building, weathered a dark brown 
through exposure to the elements for 
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thirty years. They ‘ stepped inside. 
The floor—if there T. had been 
one—had long since been covered 
with straw and manure to a depth 
of several feet. The barn couldn’t 
have been cleaned for years. The 
north wall had two planks missing, 
and in the late December afternoon 
little flakes of snow sifted through. 

“Guess this place does need a little 
face-liftin’,” McLarty laughed un- 
comfortably. 


Cook said nothing but led the way 
to the outhouses. They stood behind 
the schoolhouse—unsheltered, un- 
painted. They stepped inside the first 
one. It was filthy. Cook iooked at 
the door. The latch needed fixing. 


“Must get that done, one of these 
days,’”’ McLarty said sheepishly. 

They proceeded to the school. 

“Now what’s wrong with this?” 
McLarty’s face lighted up as he 


stepped inside. “Why, this makes a | 


man feel like old times—just like 
old times. Everything pretty much the 
same—only seems a little smaller 
than it did then. Why there’s my old 
desk over there in the corner.’”’ He 
stepped over to it and examined its 
surface. “Yes sir. See! There’s my 
initials W.M. Young Bill sat in this 
very same desk when he went through 
here and young Harry’ll have this 
desk in a couple of years from now 
too.” 


“How long is it since you went 
to school, McLarty?” Cook asked. 


“Oh, let’s see, must be nearly 
twenty-five years ago. Why, I can 
remember when this school was built. 
My father worked on it. So did yours. 
Was quite an undertaking in those 
days.” 


[Used Books and Magazines: 
Books of all kinds, single and sets 
Prices the Very Lowest 
Jaffe’s Book and Music 


Exchan 
Phone ames 
225 - 8th Ave. East 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Educational Dept, 182-J 


Name 
School Position 
City Zone. 





School Use?__ ss CéPersconae! Use? 


Sar Spee = ee 
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Please send me, without cost or obligation, information about 
Britannica Junior, and a copy of “How to Use Reference Books." 


State. 





He needs a desk that fits him 
—one his own size—designed 
for the physical requirements 
of a small boy. 

He needs reference works that 
fit him, too. His educational 
needs are expanding, taking on 
new depth—he is acquiring the 
“look it up” habit—and he 
needs a reference work de- 
signed exclusively for his young, 
inquiring mind. 

Britannica Junior is the only en- 
cyclopaedia created specifically for 
children in elementary school — 
children in the age group 8 to 13. 

A checked vocabulary (like 
that of a textbook) is graded to 
elementary level. Sentence 
length and structure, subject 
matter, scope of information 
are all scaled to the elemen- 
tary pupil’s desires and needs. 
Colorful action and how-to-do- 
it types of illustration make 
learning a rich experience. A 
Ready-Reference volume de- 
velops the index habit, makes 
information easier to find in 
less time. 
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“Twenty-five years ago. That’s a 
long time, McLarty. Don’t you think 
there should be some changes in that 
much time—maybe a new school or 
at least some new desks.” 

“Huh? Why I can’t see what’s 
wrong with this. It did for me all 
right. Can’t see why it ain’t good 
enough for my kids.” 

Cook looked at him a minute. 
“McLarty, your dad used to drive 
to town in a buggy. That was good 
enough for him but I notice you 
have a 1940 Chev.” 

McLarty looked a little abashed 
but he protested. “Well, that’s a 
different matter—” 

Cook turned to the school room. 
“How long is it since you looked 
this place over, McLarty? Really 
looked it over? Take a look at that 
old desk of yours. Pretty cumber- 
some for the size of the pupil. Heavy 
to move around. They say, in this 
new system the desks should be 
movable so the children can do pro- 
ject work together. I don’t think 
that old desk of yours is much good 
to-day, McLarty.” 

“Well, maybe this place could do 
with some new desks, but what’s 
wrong with the rest of it? Looks like 
a pretty good ol’ place to me.” 

“Well, take a look at the size of 
it. How many pupils go here?” 

“Oh, around thirty, I guess.” 

“Well, doesn’t it seem a little 
small for thirty pupils? Then look 
at the amount of blackboard space.” 

McLarty looked at the board for 
a minute. Miss Gray, the teacher, 
had it jammed with work for the next 
day. 
“Looks a little ¢growded; doesn’t 
it?” Cook asked. “That writing has 
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1 
to be pretty small to get on that 
much blackboard space. Then look 
at the light you’ve got here.” 

“What’s the matter with the light? 
This place has lots of windows—why 
along both walls—”’ 

“That’s just it,”? Cook interrupted. 
“There are windows along both walls. 
Did you ever consider that cross 
lights are about the worst thing you 
can get for people’s eyes?” 

“Why, I never knew about that,” 
McLarty hesitated, “but I do know 
Bill had to get glasses when he was 
going through school,” he added 
hesitatingly. 

“Let’s look at this library for a 
minute,” Cook suggested. 

McLarty stepped over to the low 
shelves along one wall. He picked up 
an old geography lying on the top. 
“Why, here’s my old provincial geo- 
graphy book! See!” He opened to the 
flyleaf. “There’s my name.” He 
pointed proudly to “William Mc- 
Larty” written in a large, round, 
boyish hand. 

Cook smiled. “You wrote plainer 
then than you do now,” he laughed. 
“But look here, McLarty, don’t you 
think they should have a few new 
books here in the course of twenty- 
five years?” 

McLarty looked at the shelves. 
“Well, there’s new books. Look 
here.” 


Cook looked the shelves over. Out 
of the hundred odd books, there 
were about ten new ones. Over half 
the books were torn and tattered 
companions of McLarty’s old geo- 
graphy. He looked at his companion. 

“Well?” he said. McLarty said 
nothing. 
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They turned to the supply cup- 
board. Cook opened the door. The 
top shelves were filled with chalk, 
paper, pencils, and all the other 
paraphernalia of school life. On the 
bottom shelf there reposed an alcohol 
lamp, several yards of glass tubing, 
a thistle tube, two beakers, a Flor- 
ence flask, and a few rubber stoppers. 


“There now,’ beamed McLarty. 
“Don’t talk to me about no equip- 
ment. Look there. Why, I’d like to 
fool around with that stuff myself.’ 

“What would you do with it?” 
Cook asked quietly. 

“Why, I’d—” McLarty looked in 
the cupboard again. There was half 
a bottle of sulphuric acid and a can 
of iron filings. His face fell. ‘Well 
—there are lots of things—” 


“You can do with sulphuric acid 
and iron filings?” Cook finished for 
him. “Ever try it?” He walked over 
to the Waterbury heater that stood 
in the corner. 

“See this old thing?” he said. “If 
you’re next to it, you roast. On the 
other side of the room, you freeze. 
No provision for water to get the 
place humidified. Pretty poor ar- 
rangement I’d say.” 

McLarty looked at it and said 
nothing. 

“What do you think of Miss Gray, 
McLarty?. Pretty good teacher? I’ve 
been hearing some complaints.” 

“Oh she’s all right. A little new, 
I guess. Her first school. Can’t really 
blame her. They’re turnin’ them out 
too fast right now to really train ’em 
right. Shortage of teachers, you 
know.” 

“Wonder why there’s a shortage?” 
Cook said thoughtfully. “Couldn’t be 
because they don’t get enough pay, 
could it?” 

“Well, they’re always hollerin’ 
about the pay, but I think it’s damn 
good pay. Pretty soft job I’d say.” 

“Pretty soft? Do you mean to tell 
me you think teaching thirty children 
in nine grades every subject with 
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two months’ Normal training is soft? 
Then look at the place Miss Gray 
has to live in. Jackawaky’s isn’t a fit 
place for any teacher, and it’s three 
miles from the school.” 

McLarty protested, “Oh well, it’s 
just the times. We’ve had some darn 
good teachers here in our time. Look 
at Brown. He was darn good.” 

“Yes, Brown was a good teacher,” 
Cook asserted. “But did he stay? 
Seems to me he left here after one 
year. Went to University and took 
up medicine. They tell me he has a 
good job now. You see, McLarty, 
Brown didn’t stay in the teaching 
profession.” 

“Well, maybe he wanted to be a 
doctor,” McLarty argued. “Some 
people—” 

“I gon’t know about that argu- 
ment,” Cook interrupted. “He said 
he liked working with kids better 
than anything else but the pay wasn’t 
enough to live on. Thought he might 
get married some day. You can’t 
support a family on eighty-five dol- 
lars a month. You know, McLarty, 
it always seems funny to me. You 
wouldn’t ever go to a doctor that 
didn’t have a full seven years’ train- 
ing, now would you?” 

“Certainly not,” asserted McLarty. 

“All right. But you don’t mind 
trusting your children’s minds— 
which are, after all, just as important 
if not more important than their 
bodies to a teacher with two months’ 
training.” 

“Well, if you put it that way—” 
McLarty began. 

“T am putting it that way. We’re 
supposed to be living in a democracy. 
You need a good education to take 
an intelligent part in a democracy. 
We'll all admit that, but we won’t 
put forth a few more dollars every 
year to get better schools and teach- 
ers. This new school, McLarty— it’s 
only a start—a sort of cooperative 
enterprise where three or four schools 
consolidate and run a bus service 
from each district. It would mean 
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better equipment, fewer grades, a 
decent library, and I’ll bet you’d 
attract better teachers for a school 
like that too. It’s like taking the 
money spent individually on four 
schools and using it on one good one.” 

McLarty hesitated. “That sounds 
okay when you’re sayin’ it, Cook, 
and I’m not sayin’ this present sys- 
tem couldn’t do with improvements, 
but I think we’re payin’ enough for 
education right now. Why, if it 
wasn’t for the school taxes—’” He 
shrugged his shoulders significantly. 

“Look here, McLarty, on the way 
over here didn’t you say you were 
going in for prize cattle?” 

“That’s right,” McLarty asserted 
as he stuck his hands in the pockets 
of his overcoat. 

“How much are you figuring on 
paying for a bull?” 

McLarty’s eyes narrowed. This 
might mean business. “Well. I don’t 
know—maybe a thousand dollars. 
Maybe a little more.” 

“You mean to tell me you’re will- 
ing to pay a thousand dollars for a 
bull and yet you kick about twelve 
dollars added to your annual taxes 
for a new school to help educate your 
son?” 

McLarty looked embarrassed. He 
laughed uncertainly and took one 
last look around the old schoolhouse. 

“Okay, Cook,” he said at last. 
“You win. When they start to discuss 
this here new school idea and you 
want this district behind it, you can 
count me in—right to the end. I 
guess the little red school has served 
its day.” 
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A. E. Ottewell 


One of Canada’s leading figures 
in the educational field, Registrar 


of the University of Alberta for the | 


past 18 years, and member of the 
Edmonton Public School Board con- 
tinuously since 1927, A. E. Ottewell, 
died in the University Hospital 
Wednesday, July 31, after a lengthy 
illness. A member of one of the 
pioneer families of the Edmonton 
district, Mr. Ottewell was 63. He was 
a member of the first graduating 
class of the University in 1912, and 
since then had taken a leading role 
in educational matters. 


Mr. Ottewell came to Edmonton 
in 1898 from his birthplace in 
Ontario, and lived on the family farm 
at Clover Bar until 1907, when he 
attended Alberta College. A brilliant 
student himself—he was in Grade IX 
when he was ten years of age—he 
excelled at the University, and was 
winner of the Charles Allen Stewart 
gold medal in Classics when he 
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graduated. He took his Master’s 
degree in Arts in 1915, and then 
went overseas with the rank of 
Captain in the First Great War to 
teach on the staff of Khaki Univer- 
sity. 

On graduation he was asked to 
organize the University Department 
of Extension, became its first Direc- 
tor, and held that post until 1928 
when he became Registrar. 


Mr. Ottewell was Past-President 
of the Alberta School Trustees’ 
Association, Past - President of the 
Canadian Club, a member of 
Edmonton’s Archives Committee and 
Board of Health, and was active in 
the Canada-Newfoundland Education 
Association. In June, 1946, he was 
elected to the office of Deputy 
Grand Master of the Masonic Lodge 
of Alberta. 


Probably no one in Alberta devoted 
as much time and effort to the 
cause of education in all its branches 
as did Mr. Ottewell. 

As the first Director of the Uni- 
versity of Alberta Extension Depart- 
ment, and later as Registrar, he 
played a leading part in the develop- 
ment of that Provincial institution. 
But his interest in education extend- 
ed far beyond the campus. He took 
a very active interest in the Ed- 
monton public school system, and 
served continuously on the board for 
nineteen years, during eight.of which 
he was Chairman. Yet he also found 
time to participate in the work of 
the Alberta School Trustees’ Associa- 
tion and its dominion counterpart. 
His whole life, indeed, was devoted 
to the improvement of Canadian edu- 
cation. 

Two honors which came to him in 
the last year of his life indicate the 
high regard in which he was held by 
his fellow educationalists, and by the 
people of Edmonton. One was his 
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selection as President of the Cana- 
dian School Trustees’ Association, 
and he was to have presided at their 
Annual Convention in Edmonton in 
August. The other was his election 
to the School Board for the nineteen- 
th consecutive year, with the largest 
vote received by any candidate. 

In his passing, Edmonton has lost 
one of its most public-spirited citi- 
zens. 
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“Daddy, do you think mother 
knows about raising children?” 

“What makes you ask that?” 

“Well, she makes me go to bed 
when I’m wide awake—and she 
makes me get up when I’m awfully 
sleepy!’ 





Henry Henpeck: I want three 
potted geranium plants. 


Florist: Sorry, we're out of 
geraniums, but we have some nice 
potted chrysanthemums. 


Henry: No, they won’t do. You 
see I promised my wife I’d water 
her geraniums while she was away. 
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today for a free copy. Wm. D. Dennison, 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Edited by Lloyd N. Elliott, 540 21st Ave., N.W., Calgary. 


PROGRAM REVISION 
By A. P. Tingley 


Supervisor of Industrial Arts 


HE CHANGES that have been 


made in the intermediate-school 
programs are designed to: 

(a) Make the programs 
functional. 

(b) Restrict the choice of media 
in any one year. 

(c) Provide sound basic training 
in a few phases of the work. 

(d) Make the programs more 
adaptable to community and student 
needs. 

The intermediate programs are 
now known as Industrial Arts I, II 
and III. Drafting is a compulsory 
phase of each year’s work. It is not 
intended that the drafting shall be 
taken as a two-month course at the 
beginning of the year. It will no 
doubt be desirable to start the year 
with one or two lessons in drafting, 
but the program is intended’ to be 
integrated with project development 
throughout the year. 

While there is no program of Farm 
and Homé Mechanics in the inter- 
mediate grades, it is desirable that, 
in rural centres, the programs de- 
finitely take into account community 
needs of the farm and home. 

A three-year program in Farm and 
Home Mechanics has been set up for 
high-schools. This program replaces 
the former General Shop programs. 
Instructors would be well advised to 
secure the cooperation of managers 
of machinery and implement distri- 
bution centres and garages. The co- 
operation of farm owners should also 
be sought. The programs can be en- 
riched and made more practical in 

their application through the co- 
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operation of these parties. A copy 
of the booklet ““A Guide to the Pro- 
grammes” should be secured and 
placed in each Shop library. Instruc- 
tors will find this booklet of great 
value in implementing the program. 
Copies may be secured through the 
School-Book Branch, Edmonton, at 
$1.50 per copy. 

The programs in the Technical 
Electives—Woodwork, Metals, Elec- 
tricity,, Automotives, Printing, and 
Arts and Crafts—have been revised 
and brought into line with modern 
developments. These programs are, 
of course, designed for high schools 
where unit shops are in operation. 

“Safety Education” is to receive 
definite attention in both intermedi- 
ate and high-school programs. 

Instructors would be well advised 
to see that the necessary equipment 
to carry out the different phases of 
the programs is secured. 

The revised programs are the out- 
growth of a great deal of study and 
consideration both by individuals and 
committees. The wholehearted co- 
operation of instructors is solicited in 
order that programs may be given a 
fair chance to prove their worth. 

I wish to express my sincere appre- 
ciation to all who have, through per- 
sonal suggestions or as members of 
Committees, contributed to the re- 
vision. 


News of the I.A.T.A. 


In our next issue we hope to have 
news of the I.A.T.A. which will com- 
mand the interest of all members. 
It will be recalled that in the election 
which took place just at the end of 
the spring term, a new executive 
came into office. We hope to have a 
statement from our newly elected 
president, Mr. Chris. Flanagan of 
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Didsbury, which will include plans 
for the future of the organization. 
All former members should get be- 
hind the membership drive which will 
be organized this fall. The Secretary- 
Treasurer is now Mr. John A. Collins, 
1820 - 18th Street West, Calgary. Mr. 
Collins will be pleased to hear from 
all those who wish to be brought up- 
to-date on matters pertaining to the 
LA.T.A. 


Your Industrial Arts Page 


Again at the beginning of another 
school year, we remind all industrial 
arts teachers in the Province that 
this is your page of The A.T.A. 








Magazine. The Editor has made this 
space available to us with the assur- 
ance that it will be used to good 
advantage. Our field of endeavour 
is so broad, in all its phases, and we 
have so many instructors of the sub- 
ject who are specialists in many of 
these individual phases, that there 
should be a wealth of available 
material for this page. We should 
have no difficulty in presenting here 
from month to month articles of real 
interest to all. Your contributions to- 
wards the continued success of this 
page will be appreciated very very 
much. 


In a properly air conditioned home, 
the absence of warping causes the 
piano to stay tuned longer, and the 
doors and windows to open and close 
easier. 





Instead of laying eggs, the fly 
that causes African sleeping sickness 
gives birth to one fly. 
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For Grade IX— 
GROWTH IN ENGLISH 
By J. C. Bates 


This new Text Work Book follows closely the more modern trends 
in the teaching of English. In its 148 pages teachers and pupils will 
find a valuable aid for practice in the elements of Grammar, Word 
Building and Creative Writing; and for the development of Good 
Speech Habits and Special Skills in Writing. Self measurement 
tests are provided. 
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| LETTER BOX 


Extramural University Courses 


July 4, 1946. 
Dear Mr. Ansley: 

The following note should be of 
interest to A.T.A. members. Prob- 
ably you would like to insert it in 
The A.T.A. Magazine. 

“The School of Graduate Studies 
has had considerable difficulty dur- 
ing the past few years in arranging 
deferred examinations for students 
registered in extramural courses, Be- 
eause of the many requests received, 
the following regulations will be ef- 
fective beginning with the 1946-47 
session: 

1. No extramural registration, will 
be accepted unless accompanied by 
the total fee and received by the 
Registrar not later than. November 1. 
The total fee is: Registration $6, 
Library $2.50, Tuition per course 
per session $25. 

2. If a registration is cancelled, 
the registration fee of $6 is not re- 
fundable; other fees are refundable 
only in proportion from the date of 
registration to the date of cancella- 
tion. 

3. A registration may not be car- 
ried over from one session to another 
session. If a student does not, for 
any reason other than illness, write 
his examination at the regular time, 
all fees are forfeited and in order 
to be admitted to another examina- 
tion in that course he must register 
in another session and pay the full 
fees. Deferred final examinations 
may be granted only on the basis of 
illness; and must be written at the 
time of the next regular university 
examination period. 

Yours sincerely, 
M. E. LaZERTE, 

Dean, Faculty of Education. 
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Calgary, Alberta, May 21, 1946. 

Mr. W. E. Frame, 

Department of Education, 

EDMONTON, Alberta. 

Dear Mr. Frame: 

Re: Training Benefits via Summer 
School for Ex-Servicemen ‘Teachers. 

While talking with you in Edmon- 
ton a week ago this matter was men- 
tioned. I have delayed writing about 
it until I had an opportunity to check 
the new policy once more with Mr. 
Hamilton, Supervisor of Training, 
D.V.A., Calgary. 

According to information received 
at that source, teachers taking train- 
ing via summer school will be entitled 
to full benefits for the first summer 
after discharge only. If the com- 
mencement of training is delayed for 
any reason beyond the first summer, 
authority must be received from the 
Director for ‘such action before the 
fifteen-month period for application 
has expired. For subsequent summers 
the. monetary benefit is reduced 
dependent upon the income for the 
year in the following manner. 

Case 1: A teacher earning $1200 
per year is considered to have a 
monthly income of $100 per month. 
The individual may earn $75 per 
month without affecting his benefit, 
but earnings in excess of that amount 
are deductible from the subsistence 
allowance provided. Therefore, $25.00 
per month would be deducted from 
the living allowance provided. 

Case 2: A teacher earning $1800, 
or $150 monthly, would have $75.00 
deducted from allowances after the 
first summer or assistance towards 
living costs would be almost nil. 

The reasons for the change in 
policy were apparently as follows: 
1. The D.V.A. did not desire to have 

training benefits carried on for 
a prolonged period.. 

2: An individual qualified for certi- 
fication as a teacher was capable 
of earning an income in the aver- 
age income bracket and was there- 
fore rehabilitated. ; 
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3. It was not the intention of the 
Act to provide a means for per- 
sons in an income bracket above 
the average for Canada, (e.g., 
City teachers) to travel and have 
an enjoyable summer vacation by 
taking post-graduate work at 
various educational institutions. 


The principle objections to the new 
D.V.A. policy as it applies to Alberta 
would appear to be as follows: 


1. Due to the shortage of teachers 
in Alberta, it would appear that 
every encouragement should be 
given the ex-servicemen to enter 
the profession rather than place 
obstacles in the way. 

2. Many ex-servicemen interested in 
teaching are married men with 
family obligations. In view of the 
average rural salary, it is finan- 
cially difficult to save sufficient 
money during the year to stand 
the expenses of summer sessions 
and still provide the family with 
an adequate standard of living, 


3. It might be argued that. the 
serviceman should take full train- 


ing at the University before going - 


into the field. However, at the 
present scale of benefits, a capital 
reserve is necessary because 
statistics show the cost of living 
in the cities for a family average 
about twenty-five per cent above 
the allowances provided by D.V.A. 


4. The ex-serviceman may find him- 
self unsuited to teaching as a 
direct result of some of the ex- 
periences undergone. It might 
therefore be advisable for him to 
gain some practical experience be- 
fore putting time, effort and 
money into full qualification. 
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In the light of the recent announce- 
ment by the Minister of Education 
for Alberta re Teacher Training and 
Certification, where apparently teach- 
ers are to be encouraged to acquire 
increased professional qualifications 
with experience, it was considered 
the matter should be brought to your 
attention because the two policies do 
not appear to be compatible. 

Yours truly, 
(G. W. Sutherland) F/L, 

Rehabilitation Liaison Officer, 

No. 10 Repair Depot, RCAF. 


Sectionalized plywood barges 
proved satisfactory during the war 
for transportating petroleum prod- 
ucts in rivers and- along the coast; 
the sections, bound together by con- 
nector bolts, were lined with a syn- 
thetic rubber compound. 
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Yse this FREE Lesson Material 


Make your TEACHING more restful 
by combining PICTURE with STORY 


This Helpful Booklet 
Is Yours for the asking: 


UNIT No. 8 OF 


THE BOOK 
OF KNOWLEDGE 


LESSON SERIES 


THE STORY OF 


WOOL 


. enabling you to present to 
your pupils in graphic, pictorial 
form, the complete story of 
Wool—from fleece to finished 
fabric. This booklet, reprinted 
from The Book of Knowledge Australia Press Bureau Photos. 
. . An expert sheep shearer with machine shears can 
explains, for example: clip up to 300 sheep in a day; 1380 to 160 is, how- 
ever, the average. 
What Wool Ils @ Some Peculiarities of Wool @ Sources of Wool 
Sheep ® Stages in Wool Production @ History of Wool Production 
Geography of Wool @ Woollen Fabrics @ Superiority of Woollens 


The Book of Knowledge 


contains a wealth of similar lesson material on a wide variety 
of subjects equally adapted to school study. This increasingly 
popular Children’s Encyclopedia has won enthusiastic acclaim 
from leading educationalists and deserves a place in every 
modern School Library. 

The Grolier Society Limited, 


MAIL THIS COUPON— Federal Building, Toronto 
Please send me, free of cost, a copy 
d . £ thi of Unit No. 8 in The Book of 
ee ee ths Knowledge Lesson Series entitled: 
FREE BOOKLET, “The Story “The Story of Wool.” 


of Wool.” 


No obligation! 
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High School Science 


The requirement of a science 
course for students who wish to 
qualify for the high school diploma 
is no longer in effect. That is to say, 
it is possible, under present regula- 
tions, to obtain a high school diploma 
without holding credits in a high 
school science course. 


NOTE: It is, of course, the respon- 
sibility of the guidance counsellor 
to see that each student takes 
those courses best suited to his 
particular requirements. In the 
vast majority of cases, inclusion of 
one or more science courses in a 
complete high school programme 
is advisable. 


French 3 Texts 


The French 3 text is the same as 
last year, COURS MOYEN DE 
FRANCAIS, Part 1, by Travis and 
Travis. The authors of this book 
have been listed in error on page 
six of Bulletin Six as Travis and 
Wilson. 


Revision of Community 
Economics 


All teachers of Community Econo- 
mics should have received by October 
1st the Classroom Bulletin on Com- 
munity Economics, which contains 
the revised course. The following 
regulations supersede all previous 
instructions regarding the content of 
the courses: 

1. During 1946-47 ungraded schools 
using the two-year cycle will fol- 
low the course labelled ‘Year B.” 


September-October,. 1946 


2. In graded schools during 1946-47 

and thereafter, Grade IX classes 
will follow the course labelled 
“Year B” and Grade VII and 
Grade VIII classes will follow the 
course labelled “Year A.” 
All’ classes will take the Minor 
Projects during the first half of 
the school year, leaving the period 
from February to June for the 
Major Project. 


A bulletin containing material for 
Our Farm will be available from the 
School Book Branch not later than 
December. Teachers of Grade VII or 
Grade VIII classes have the choice 
during 1946-47 of using this new 
material or following the old outlines 
on Our Farm or Our Store. 


School Broadcasts 


. This year the school broadcasts, 
commencing on Monday, October 
7th, are scheduled at 2:00 to 2:30 
MST as follows: 

Monday—Music for Elementary 
Grades. 
Tuesday—Science on the March. 
Wednesday—Speech Training 
(2:00 - 2:15). 
Through the Magic Door 
(2:15 - 2:30). 
Thursday—lIntermediate Music. 
Friday—National Series. 


B. In addition to the above, two 
series of out-of-school broadcasts 
are scheduled as follows: 

1. At. 5:30 p.m. MST: 
Monday—French 1. 








Tuesday—Vocations and Guid- 


ance. 
Wednesday—Social Studies 
(5:30 - 5:45). 


French 2 (5:45 - 6:00). 
Thursday—Science. 
Friday—French 3. 


2. At 8:30 p.m. MST: 
Monday—tTales of Adventure. 
Wednesday—The March of 

Science. 

Friday—Music Series. 

The 5:30 broadcasts are intended 
mainly for students of the Corres- 
pondence School Branch, but both 
they and the 8:30 series should be of 
interest to other students and to 
parents. Teachers are requested to 
ask their pupils to bring all three 
series to the attention of parents. 

The Radio Guide, containing the 
complete outline of the above broad- 
casts, is being sent out by the De- 
partment to those teachers known to 
have radios. If you wish to secure a 
copy of the Guide, write to the Direc- 
tor of Curriculum, Department of 
Education, giving your name and 
address, together with the name and 
number of your school. 


Now Obtainable from School 
Book Branch 


The School Book Branch, Depart- 
ment of Education, desires to bring 
to the attention of elementary, inter- 
mediate and high school teachers the 
following announcement regarding 
new books, record forms, check 
sheets and current catalogues. 


Recommended Books— 
Intermediate School 
(a) Community Economics Course 
1. “Community Economics for 
Intermediate Grades” 


Revised 1946 ........ 15¢ per copy 
2. “Our Provincial 
Government” ........ 30c per copy 


(b) English (Language) 
“Supplementary Exercises 
in Grammar”? ........ 20c per copy 


A Spelling Series which In- 
corporates the Most Modern 
Spelling Techniques in Line 
with Acknowledged Teaching 
Practice. , 


THE PUPILS’ OWN 
VOCABULARY 
SPELLER 


By Arthur I. Gates, H. B. Rinsland, 
I. C. Sartorius and C. C. Peardon 


e 
Grades 11 and III Each .......... -60 
Grades IV, V, VI, 
WE WO WERE scgssieccene nus -65 


Teachers’ Manual for the 
eNOS 626. -45 


Outstanding Features: 


Careful selection of words. 


Introduction of these words in 
an interesting story. 


A well arranged follow-up pro- 
gramme of exercises and 
activities. 


Organization of the work to fit 
the five-day week. 


Dictionary practice through the 
use of little dictionaries at 
the end of each book. 


These spellers are most attractive 
to look upon. They are sturdily 
bound in red, green, yellow and 
blue. The stories are charmingly 
illustrated. 


The MacMillan Gompany 
of Canada, Limited 


70 Bond Street, Toronto 2, Ont. 
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“Supplementary Exercises” is 

designed to be used with Junior 
English Activities, Book II, in 
Grade VIII, and Book III in 
Grade IX. 

(c) The text “Youth Studies Al- 
cohol,” by Harkness and Fort, 
has been added to the references 
for Health courses in the inter- 
mediate grades and is now avail- 
able from the School Book 
Branch at $1.05 per copy. 


Recommended Primary Ref- 
erence—High School 
(a) Social Studies III 
“Contemporary Problems”: 
Bagnall (revised 1946 
by Douglas Norton) 90c per copy 


The foregoing titles are procurable 
from your local book dealer. 


Record Forms 


RECORD FORMS FOR FREE 
READING (referred to in High 








School Bulletin I on page 27). The 
Forms are available in packages of 
twenty-five at 35 cents per package. 
If four or more packages of Record 
Forms are purchased at one time, 
the price is 30 cents per package, 
postal charges prepaid. 


Check Sheets 


CHECK SHEETS: for Evaluating 
an Essay or Paragraph (referred to 
‘in High School Bulletin I on page 
33). Check sheets may be purchased 
in pads of one hundred sheets at 30 
cents per pad, postal charges prepaid. 


The ‘School Book Branch will be 
pleased to forwartl the above listed 
books, record forms or check sheets 
upon receipt of an order accompanied 
by a covering remittance. 


Note: World Progress, by West and 
Eastman, is now out of print; no fur- 
ther copies are available from the 
School Book Branch. 


Hotel Palliser 


A CANADIAN PACIFIC HOTEL | 


HEADQUARTERS FOR THE ALBERTA 


TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


CONVENTION 


October 31 and November 1 


SPECIAL LOW RATES HAVE BEEN ARRANGED 
ROOMS WITH BATH 


Single Room 


Two in a Room, per person. 


from $3.50 and up 
from $2.75 and up 


COFFEE SHOP 
Located on Lobby Floor 
Breakfast from 30c; Luncheon from 40c; Dinner from 55c. 
Make your home for the Convention at Headquarters. 
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Catalogues 

1. “READING FOR PLEASURE” 
—a descriptive book list of recrea- 
tional reading for boys and girls in 
elementary and intermediate school; 
now ready. 


2. “AN INVITATION TO READ” 
—an extensive list of recommended 
books for High School Free Reading; 
now ready. 


3. “ADVENTURES IN LEARN- 
ING”—a descriptive book catalogue 
for intermediate and high school sub- 
jects; will not be available until early 
December 1946. 

Teachers may obtain the available 
catalogues by writing to the School 
Book Branch, Public Works Building, 
104th Avenue and 12I1st Street, 
Edmonton. 

Note: “READING FOR PLEAS- 
URE” contains the new authorized 
list of books for individual reading 
in the intermediate school; this list 
supersedes the list given in the Pro- 
gramme of Studies for the Interme- 
diate School. 


Social Studies in the 
Intermediate Grades 


Any teacher of Social Studies in 
Grade Seven, Eight or Nine who has 
not received a copy of the above 
bulletin should write for one to the 
Director of Curriculum, Department 
of Education. 


Teachers’ Manual for High 
School Social Studies Text 


A limited supply of the TEACH- 
ERS’ MANUAL FOR THE MAKING 
OF TODAY’S: WORLD is available 
from the School Book Branch, De- 
partment of Education. Distribution 
of the 428 page Teachers’ Manual 
will be made, for as long as the supply 
lasts, on the scale of one to each 
high school. 

A nominal charge of 20¢ per copy 
is being made to cover costs of pro- 
curing and distributing the Manual. 
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SILK-O-LINA COMPANY 


LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S 
DEPARTMENT STORES 
Main Store: 119 - 8th Ave. West 
Calgary, Alta. 












One Social Studies teacher from 
each high school may obtain the 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL FOR THE 
MAKING OF TODAY’S WORLD by 
writing to the School Book Branch 
and enclosing a covering remittance. 


School Broadcasts in the Grande 
Prairie-Peace River Area 


Because of difficulty in transmis- 
sion, these broadcasts will be delayed 
one week. Teachers using the Guide 
should change the dates of the broad- 
casts, putting each broadcast a week 
forward. 


NOTICE 


No list of teachers, with ad- 
dresses, has been received from 
the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
following Divisions in time for 
the mailing of this magazine; 
and, therefore, .teachers — in 
these Divisions will not receive 
copies of the September - 
October issue: Calgary Divi- 
sion, Lac La Biche Division, 
East Smoky Division and Fort 
Vermilion Division. 





Chemistry Teachers 
USE 


CHEMICUBES 


Visual aid in the teaching of 


molecular structure, chemical 
formula and valence. 


Price, $3.75 postpaid 
Box 5200, S. Edmonton 
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D. L. SHORTLIFFE 


Edmonton 


X 


ke MATH -SCI Corner 


HELEN MORRISON 
Calgary 


X 


Contributions may be sent to D. L. Shortliffe, Victoria High School, 
Edmonton, or to Miss Helen Morrison, Rideau Park School, Calgary. 


The following demonstration is to 
be credited to Elmer Tory, Grade XI 
student at Wainwright High School. 
Elmer should be encouraged to try 
his evident originality and skill on 
other problems. 

Proof that a spherical belt cut off 
by two parallel planes has the same 
surface as a belt cut by the same 
planes from a cylinder circumscrib- 


A E 
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ing the sphere and having its gener- 
ators perpendicular to the planes. 

If the band around the sphere is 
very small, the length of the top of 
it will be almost the same as that of 
the bottom. Therefore, it may be 
considered as a rectangle. 


Wit Zi tas) I 
2\Ir, 

Height of band = y 

Base = 2Ilr, 


Therefore area of band around 
sphere = 2||r,y 
Height of band around cylinder — x 
Base = 2||r 
Therefore area of band around 
cylinder — 2IIrx 
LEBO = 90° (ED is a tangent to 
the sphere at B) 
ZABC = 90° (Construction— 
ABIIRS) 
Therefore , EBO — 4, ABC 
ZEBC is common to both angles 
Therefore , ABE —, CBO 
Give these angles the 





value of @ 
cos § = X 
y 
y cs @=—x 
yx 
cos @ 
cos §@ = 1, 
2 
¥, <= reos@ 
Area of band around sphere — 
27) (rcos 9) x = 2]\rx 
cos 0 


But the area of the band around the 
cylinder also —=2 || rx 
Therefore area of the band around 


the sphere is equal to the area of that 
around the cylinder. (Q.E.D.) 
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VISUAL-INSTRUCTIONAL — 
AND EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


From the Famous 


GAUMONT-BRITISH LIBRARY 


Are Immediately Available in 16mm. Sound 


Cataiogue and other information available from 


HANSON 16 M.M. MOVIES LIMITED 


714 Sixth St. West, Calgary, Alta. 
Phone R2600 


Exclusive Distributors in Canada with Branches in 
St. John - Montreal - Winnipeg 
Calgary - Vancouver - Toronto 


Also Distributors of Religious 16 mm, Sound Subjects 


(Saint John, N.B., Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland 
Supplied by Montreal) 
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Local News 


TO SECRETARIES AND PRESS CORRES- 
PONDENTS NOT HEARD FROM: 


Please let us have the names and ad- 
dresses of your Local and Sub-local officers, 
noting which of these has custody of your 
official charter or certificate. 

For publication in any issue of the Maga- 
zine, press reports should be received by 
A.T.A, office not later than the 20th of the 
preceding month. Please limit length of 
items to 75-100 words. 





BELLIS 


The organization meeting of the Bellis 
Sub-local was held on Saturday, Sept. 14. 
The new executive elected is as follows: 
President, Mr. G, Meronuk; Vice-President, 
Mrs. A. Pelech; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. W. 
Yurkiw; Press Correspondent, Miss O. Habi- 
ak; Social Committee, Miss A. Panchuk, Miss 

Komhyr, Miss N. Cherniwchan. There was 
a discussion as to what type of work is to 
follow on one agenda. Some excellent sug- 
gestions and plans were made in arranging 
the year’s program, thus making it both 
profitable and enjoyable to all members. The 
meeting adjourned with every member an- 
ticipating the next meeting at which prob- 
lems of method and technique in instruction 
of Bogial Studies and English will be dis- 
cussed, 


COALDALE 

Members from Coaldale, , Readymade, 
Crystal Lake, White and MacLean schools 
met in the Coaldale School an May 6. Mr. 
R. Baker, delegate to the A.G.M,, gave 
his .report.. Mr. Wade moved a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Baker. The Track-Meet Com- 
mittee suggested several changes and addi- 
tions to last year’s program. The group 
adopted the report. A committee was ap- 
pointed to make investigations regarding a 
ereemeien of the Lethbridge conven- 
ion. 


CLOVER BAR 

The final meeting of the Clover Bar Ex- 
ecutive was held on Saturday, June 1, in 
the Masonie Temple. During the meeting, a 
resolution was made to ask the Divisional 
Board to send a tentative list of teaching 
positions in the Division to each teacher 
either before or with the June check. The 
meeting ended with a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Marsh for his able work in the president’s 
chair, and to Mrs. E. L. Hough for her work 
as Secretary-Treasurer. 


EDSON 

An organization meeting of the Edson 
Local was held September 18, 1946, in the 
Household Ec. Room of the Edson School. A 
lovely lunch was served by the_ hostesses, 
Mrs. Graham and Mrs. Nelson. Newly elec- 
ted officers were as follows: President, Mr. 
Meade; Vice-President, Mr. Dakin; Secre- 
tary, Miss Mason; Press Correspondent, 
Miss Barker. An unusual feature of the 
meeting was the presentation of gifts to 
Mrs. Greig .(nee Lorna Hay) and Mrs. Pat- 
ton (nee Lisa Kneteman), who were married 
recently. 


INNISFAIL WEST : 

The June meeting of the Sub-locdl ‘was 
held on the 12th at Mrs, Randall’s home in 
Dickson. Seven teachers were present. The 
time was spent in totalling the points made 
by each of the schools at the track meet 
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held in Dickson on May 31. 
totalled for each class—A, B, C, D, E 
F. Results were as follows: Dickson Junior 
Room, highest in Class A; Craig Schol, high- 
est in Class B; Dickson Intermediate Room, 


Points were 
and 


highest in Class C; Dickson Intermediate 
Room, highest in Class D; Dickson Interme- 
diate Room, highest in Class E; Marker- 
ville Senior Room, highest in Class F. The 
highest total points were made by Marker- 
ville School, their score being 137. They 
won the Berscht Trophy. Highest individual 
score was made by Norman Sveinson, who 
won the Heckla Trophy. His total was 16 
points. The Dickson High School took part 
in the Local meet held at Eckville, and came 
away with 72 points. They also won the 
three ball games which they played. 

Discussion was held on having the an- 
nual Sub-local meeting in the fall instead 
of in May, so that the spring term would 
not be so crowded with special days. No 
decision about this was made. At the close 
of the meeting Mrs. Randall served a hearty 
lunch, and. well wishes were made for the 
holiday. 


LAC STE. ANNE 

A gerferal meeting of the Lac Ste. Anne 
Local was held at Onoway on June 1. Mr. 
Woodhouse and Mr. Crawford reported to 
the meeting on their attendance at the 
A.G.M. Mr. Johnson, salary schedule con- 
vener, gave a report on salary negotiations 
at the last Divisional Board meeting. Among 
other matters discussed was the possibility 
of having Divisional track meets. A com- 
mittee was appointed to look further into 
this matter. 


PEMBINA 

The executive of the Pembina Local met 
in the Westlock Hotel on Saturday, June 8, 
1946. It was decided to publish an A.T.A. 
newsletter before the end of June, to in- 
clude such material as councillors’ renorts of 
the A.G.M., track-meet results, Sub-local 
activities, material’ on scores and testing. 
Salary schedules of various Divisions were 
discussed and compared and it was de- 
cided to open salary negotiations with the 
Pembina Divisional Board. Track-meet and 
executive meeting expenses were paid. Dele- 
gates were appointed to attend the meet- 
ing in Edmonton to be held on June 15 for 
the discussion of Fall conventions. 
RADWAY 

An organizational meeting of the Radway 
Local was held on Sept. 11 at the Radway 
School. The following officers were elected: 
President, John C. Dubeta, B.Ed.; Vice-Pres- 
ident, Mr. A. J. Styra; Sec.-Treasurer, Mrs. 
J. Klufas; Press Correspondent, Mrs. K. 
Gavinchuk; Social Convener, Mrs. Z. Saw- 
chuk; Councillor, Mr. A. J. Styra. It was 
decided to hold meetings at Radway on the 
first Monday of each month at 7:30 p.m. 


STETTLER 

The first meeting of the Stettler Sub-local 
for the 1946-47 term was held at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. J. Briggs. A new executive 
was elected as follows: President, Mr. N. 
Muir; Vice-President, Mr. S. Hooper; Sec- 


retary-Treasurer, Miss D, Kirby; Press Cor- 
respondent, 


Mr. J. Briggs; Program Con- 
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Where visiting teachers DINE and | 

meet their friends. 


The SHASTA 


Cémpletely Remodelled and Modernized 









Canadian Reading Development Series 


General Editor and Educational Supervisor J. RANTON MCINTOSH 


Up and Away 


Edited by MARIAN D. JAMES 




















Grade 4— 


Grade 5— 


Wide Open Windows 


Edited by FRANKLIN L. BARRETT 


Grade 6— 


All Sails Set 


Edited by FRED C. BIEHL 


Authorized for Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia 


The Copp Clark Co. Limited takes pleasure in announcing 
the publication of a new series of basic readers for Canadian schools. 
The new series is an all-Canadian product from conception to finished 
text. The books embrace the most reliable findings of educational 
research applied specifically to the Canadian classroom. 


Every selection in the readers has been carefully graded by 
objective tests as well as tried out in the classroom. All sections of 
Canada, and most of the activities of Canadian people are represented 
in the stories, many of which were specially written for the series. 


Sound in method. 
Excellent in quality. 
Beautiful in design and format. 


Illustrated in full colour by Canadian Artists 


PA REI ss 


For full information inquire of 


THE COPP CLARK CO. LTD. 


TORONTO — CANADA 
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vener, Mrs. Banford; Social Committee, Miss 
J. Irwin and Miss D. Gasper; Councillors to 
the Local, Mr. S. Hooper and Miss H. Kiel. 

Councillor J. Briggs gave a summary of 
the activities of the A.T.A. since the A.G.M. 
as revealed in the minutes of the central 
Executive. Some discussion followed. Ten- 
tative plans were laid for attending the Fall 
Convention in Red Deer. Mr. Hooper offered 
his home for the next regular meeting of 
the Sub-local (the second Friday of each 
month at 8:30 p.m.). 

At the conclusion of the business meeting, 
the members enjoyed a bridge game; and a 
delicious lunch was served by Mrs. _ J. 
Briggs and Mrs. Banford. 


STRATHMORE 

The Strathmore Sub-local held their reg- 
ular meeting in the Nightingale School on 
April 17. Mr. Eyres was appointed master 
of ceremonies of the coming track-meet, and 
Mr. Crellin, Mr. Herbert, Miss Saunders and 
Mrs. Eyres, the assisting committee. Mr. Art 
Johnson reported, and led an interesting 
discussion, on ‘“‘Youth Challenges the Edu- 
eator.” The evening ended with a tantaliz- 
ing quiz, and a delicious lunch served by 
Mr. Johnson and Miss Grace Whey. 


The Strathmore Sub-local held their last 
meeting in the Hervey School on May 15. 
Mr. Crowther and Mr. Eyres reported on 
the A.G.M. which was held in Calgary, and 
on the new pensions scheme. Miss Marjorie 
Kowalchuk and Miss Evelyn Womzcks en- 
tertained with an unusual quiz and appetiz- 
ing refreshments. 


TOFIELD 
The final meeting of the Tofield Sub-local 
was held on Friday evening, June 14. Mr. 


Olsen gave a report of the Track Meet which 
was held on May 31. The auditor’s report 





















CENCO - MILLAR 






Helps students in visualizing the coordinate system and apparent 
motion of the stars, while locating instantly desired star. In use, 
latitude scale is set to latitude of the observer and the civil time, 
opposite day ofthe month. The star or constellation to be observed 
is looked up in list 55 stars provided and sidereal hour angle set 
and declination indicated. Instrument is then orientated to true north 
and star or constellation will be seen in the viewing tube. 

May be mounted on a camera tripod. Can be used to locate true. 
north, to indicate civil time or latitude if all known settings are 
made and sight tube pointed to a known star. 


Price to Educational Institutions $12.00 
Write for your copy of catalogue C3-1946+47 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


showed a favorable cash balance for the 
year. Reports were given of the A.G.M., the 
District Meeting at Hardisty held on June 
8 ,and the farewell banquet for Dr. McNally 
held at the Macdonald in Edmonton. A vote 
of thanks was given to Miss I. Robinson, the 
president, and her officers for their services 
during the year. Following the business 
meeting, a lovely lunch was served by Mrs. 
Gullion and Miss. L. Magneson. 


The first meeting of the Tofield Sub-local 
was held on September 17, with a good at- 
tendance. Mr. A. Elliott acted as President, 
and Miss C. Haukedal as Secretary. The 
election of new officers was as_ follows: 
President, Mr. A. Elliott; Vice-President, 
Mrs. Gullion; Sec.-Treas., Miss C. Haukedal; 
Press Correspondent, Miss E. Child; Rep- 
resentative of the Sub-local, Mr. A. Richard- 
son; Track-Meet Representative, Mr. . 
Kindly. Ways and means were discussed 
by which teachers’ salaries may be raised 
$300.00. It was decided to hold our next 
meeting on October 9th. The meeting was 
adjourned, after which a delicious lunch was 
served by Mrs. Gullion and Mr. Elliott. 


TURNER VALLEY 


Miss Mae Baillie and Mr. C. O. Ballard, 
senior members of the Turner Valley staff, 
and Mrs. June Danforth, District Nurse, 
were guests of honor, when the Local enter- 
tained at a garden party at North Turner 
Valley High School on June 13. Appropriate 
song hits, readings and dramatizations pro- 
vided sparkling entertainment. Presentations 
were made to the guests of honor. Mr. R. 
Cox and Mr. C. O. Ballard, reporting for the 
Salary Schedule Committee, announced that 
a new salary schedule had been negotiated. 
changes noted were increases in the mini- 
mums and maximums, and in allowance for 


OBSERVOSCOPE 


Made on same principle as equatorial mounting of the astrono- 
mer’s telescope. A precision instrument, constructed of phenolic 
plastics with declination and latitude scales impressed in body of 
instrument, also scales which indicate month, clock and sidereal hour 
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129 ADELAIDE ST. W. 
TORONTO, ONT. 
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7275 ST. URBAIN ST. 
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past agains. to a maximum of eleven 
years. Three innings of a game that, at 
times bore a “striking” resemblance to base- 
ball concluded a very enjoyable festivity. 


WILLINGDON 


Willingdon Sub-local got off to an early 
start with the first meeting of the year in 
Willingdon School on Thursday, Sept. 17, 
with Miss Irene Shandro presiding. Ten 
members were présent; several others were 
absent presumably due to harvesting op- 
erations. (Willingdon area teachers occa- 
sionally like to get into jobs that pay!) 

Mr. N. Svekla gave a brief report on the 
previous year’s activities of the Sub-local, 
and also, as several teachers were new to 


TEACHERS ! 


Write our Mail Order De- 
partment for your fall and 
winter essentials in cloth- 
ing. You'll be pleased with 
the merchandise and the 
prompt and efficient service 
you'll get from Woodward's 





GET IT AT 


Woodwards 

































Phone 21676—Upstairs 10158 Jasper Avenue 
Betty-Lou Dress 
Shop 
Dresses and Sportswear 
Edmonton’s “Smart” upstairs 
Shop 


the district, elaborated on the salary sched- 

ule now in operation in the Two Hills Div- 

ision and the Willingdon School District. 
The officers elected for the coming year 





were: President, Mr. G. Kolotyluk; Vice- 
Pres., Mr. G. Kelba; Sec.-Treas. Mr. N. V. 
Svekla; Councillor, Mr. N. V. Svekla; Press 
Correspondent, Mr. J. Krulak; Program 
Committee, Mr. N, Dushinski, Miss S. Zata- 
ruk and Mrs. G. Kelba. 

It was paericlenaly decided to hold meet- 
ings at the Willingdon School on the first 
Thursday of every month. A brief discussion 
of the salary schedule now in effect fol- 
lowed. After the meeting the members ad- 
journed for a delicious lunch served at the 
Kozy Korner. 
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WORKBOOKS IF SAVING’ MEANS 


TEXTBOOKS ANYTHING TO YOU 
MANUALS - ATLASES We DO Sell for Less 


MAPS and GLOBES ha tana ced 
ART MATERIALS Duy toe — 
HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 


| See Moyer’s No. 60 Catalogue 
Write or call at 


We outfit the entire Family from Head 
to Toe 


for LADIES for MEN for Children 
Suits Coats 


Coats 
* D Suits 


Parkas 
Underwear Dresses 


Hosiery 
Sweaters tikes 


MOYER SCHOOL | |_# wien Sa 
SUPPLIES LID. | |e: eer se cote cor serene tose 
“CANADA'S SCHOOL FURNISHERS” ‘ QR i) ¥ n IN AV Y 


10187 104 ST. Department Stores Ltd. 
EDMONTON ALBERTA Headquarters for Army Surplus Goods 


SIME tat fe § a5 6 .. 


Sg this FALL! 


Correct Fitting Means a Lot 7 


pte your leisure hours of 

the convention visit Spence’s ¢ 
and see the. smart new styles in 3 
Heel Huggers, Royal Crest 
and Airways now being ? 
shown. Choose from the ¢ 
latest styles in Open and 
Closed toes, flattering high, 
cuban or _ heels. All sizes 


at. 
Shop early - - - « 
Mak 


e the most of Eight Avenue W. 
Spence’s “At right” “The Home of Good Shoes” 
service. 
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QUALITY ‘All Teachers in Alberta, 


If you have not received yours, 


drop us a line, 
9 U RS No. 32—Equipment and Sup- 


plies. Authorized Text 
Books. Reference 
Books. Manuals and 


Keys. 
AT A PRICE eed tt el 


Supplies. 
TO SUIT . 32A—Plays and Entertain- 


conic aanieet ie ments. 
EVERY PURSE . 32S—Science Equipment 


and Supplies. 
FASHION FLOOR 
MAIN ca 


F. E. OSBORNE 


, RUI-RITE wees 
Alberta’s Largest School Supply House 


';’ EDMONTON’S SMART STORE CALGARY, ALBERTA 











=" "Teachers - - - We Offer 


Correspondence Courses 


@ Typewriting 
@ Bookkeeping 


@ Shorthand 
(Gregg or Pitman) 


WRITE TODAY FOR PARTICULARS! 


Henderson Secretarial School Ltd. 


M3672—509 Eighth Avenue West, Calgary—M3673 








